CiEi TIFIC FEED MANUFACTURING & MERCHANDISING 


BIGGER PROFITS... 
MORE REPEAT 


EDM. CAREYS 
Fin R ather Fennel: 4 
DOGS 


TRAINING 


NEW FEATHER Picture Story 
SELLS D0G- RATION FAST...Steps up Repeat Sales 


SELL MORE...Earn More WRITE TODAY...For NEW 
with Blatchford’s DOG-RATION Fin’N Feather Wall Display, 


f i complete picture story brochure and mailers. Shows 
operations means more new dog food customers 
. . . more repeat sales for you. In it, trainers 
Ed Carey and “Uncle Willie” Miller tell why 
they feed their top flight hunting dogs nothing 
but Blatchford’s. Use Blatchford’s new Fin’N 

Feather Dog-Ration sales aids to 
step up your dog food profits now! 


Free Feeding Samples Build Sales 


Order Free Dog- Ration samples, too! 
When dog owners compare dog food 
quality, results and savings...they 
buy Blatchford’s. 


MAIN PLANT AND OFFICES 
WAUKEGAN, ILL. 


Midwest Division—Des Moines, lowa * West Coast Division—Nampa, Idaho 


Blatchford Calf Meal Co. 
Waukegan, Ill. Dept. 129 


YES Send me the following new SALES AIDS 3 
(1) New Dog-Ration Fin’N Feather Wall Display i 
C1 New Fin’N Feather Picture Story Brochures J 
(1) New Dog Ration Feeding Samples 


NAME 
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CITY STATE 
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BOTTLENECK? 


PRATER RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT ELIMINATING THE 
PROFIT ‘“‘BOTTLENECK’’ FROM FEED MILL OPERATIONS. 


The time it takes you to move that business “in and ©=.VOLUME handling is here NOW —but you cannot 
out” of the mill determines profit or loss. You must handle VOLUME without high production equip- 
have the best and most modern RECEIVING, ment. Have a PRATER engineer survey your mill 
GRINDING AND MIXING facilities to step up and recommend the best modernization plan for 
mill input and increase mill output. Otherwise, _ YOUR plant. There will be no obligation—you 
you'll soon find there’s less business willing to wait | can depend on PRATER’S dependable and estab- 
on the receiving end while you struggle with inade- _lished reputation in the feed mill industry that all 


quate mill facilities. recommendations will be SOUND and based on 


Mill feed loads are getting larger—thetrendtoward _ your area requirements. 


PRATER PULVERIZER COMPANY 
1539 South 55th Court Chicago 50, Ill. 


_ PRATER High Production Equipment Will Keep Business Moving IN and OUT of the Mill— 
ON TIME—Easier, Faster 


Double Gap Perttenent Magnet 
Blue Streak Vertical aad 


Prater Crusher-Feeder 
Horizontal Screw Conveyors : : Double Chain Brag Feeder for Shucky Cora 


Blue Steak A.C. Mill with 


Bive Streak Ovel-Power A.C. Mill 
= Pratermatic Screen Chonger Bive Streak Twin Spiral Mixer Bive Streak Corn Cutter with Pratermat: Screen’ Changer 
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FEED RDay's = 
a Prater Fibre Grinder 
for Commercial Mills 
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Are you 


wasting 


(] with out-of-date feeding recommendations 


(_] over-fortifying with phosphates of low availability 
(j adding unnecessary margins of safety 


Performance of today’s poultry and live- 
stock feeds simply leaves no room for phos- 
phate sources that don’t carry their full 
share of the nutritional load. Also, the end 
result of wasting phosphorus is a boost in 
formulation costs. 

Yet the check list above indicates a num- 
ber of ways that feed manufacturers may 
be wasting phosphorus. 

Take for example, feeding recommenda- 
tions based on phosphates that have been 
proven to be of low availability. Chemi- 
cally processed dicalcium phosphates with 
proven high availability make such recom- 
mendations out-of-date. 

These modern phosphates eliminate the 
need to over-fortify with phosphates of low 
availability. There’s no need to add un- 
necessary margins of safety to make up for 
inferior phosphates. 

Important too, dicalcium phosphates are 


“Creators of 
Living Minerais” 


[] with too wide a calcium-phosphorus ratio 
[] assuming that all chemically processed phosphates are alike 


(] assuming that phosphates of inferior quality are 
satisfactory under “practical” 


conditions 


low in calcium. They end the problem of 
using phosphorus sources that contain ex- 
cess calcium and hinder feed performance 
with too wide a calcium-phosphorus ratio. 


Dynamic DY NAFOS delivers more 
available phosphorus in every pound 


International’s Dynamic DYNAFOS is 
a chemically processed dicalcium phos- 
phate that delivers proven high biologi- 
cal availability and is low in calcium. 

That’s why each pound of Dynamic 
DYNAFOS delivers as much usable phos- 
phorus as 2 to 9 pounds of unprocessed, 
raw phosphates. 

You cut formulation costs because you 
actually need less Dynamic DYNAFOS. 
And unique beaded form makes han- 
dling and mixing better than ever. Write 
or wire your International representa- 
tive for details. 
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FEED INGREDIENTS DEPARTMENT, PHOSPHATE DIVISION 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATIO‘ 


Administrative Center: Skokie, Illinois 


Sales Agents: EASTERN AREA: GRANDONE, INC., Needham (Mass.) e 
Philadelphia @ A. G. GREENE COMPANY, Charlotte (N. Carolina) 
COMPANY, Tampa e CENTRAL AREA: BULLARD FEED COMPANY, Chicago @ 
COMPANY, Cincinnati @ R. D. ERWIN COMPANY, Nashville @ 
Meridian (Miss.) e 


The VITA PLUS CORPORATION, Madison, (Wis.) 
W. P. MANN SALES CO., Omah 


SUNSET FEED & GRAIN CO., 
EDWARD E. SMITH COMPANY, Atlanta e 
GCOD LIFE CHEMICALS, INC., Effingham (IIl.) © 
CHAS. F. WILLEN 


° M. A. McCLELLAND COMPANY, Kansas Cay (Mo.) 
WEST COAST: JAMES FARRELL se COMPANY, Seattle @ JAMES FARRELL & COMPANY, Compton, (Colif.) 


INC., Buffalo @ P. R. MARKLEY, INC., 
E. A. CARTER BROKERAGE 
JOHN F. YOUNG 


INC., Birmingham (Ala.) © STANDARD SALES COMPANY 


and AREA: BLOMFIELD-SWANSON, Minneapolis 
B. A. LUCIUS COMPANY, Fort Worth 
@ CANADA: N. D. HOGG LTD., Toronto 
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ai SIENTIFIC FEED MANUFACTURING 


ON THE COVER: Readying her inventory for National Egg Month in 


al March is the Pillsbury Co.'s high-producing Maxi-Lay queen. 
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in this issue... 


education... 9 


Career opportunities in agriculture and agriculture-related fields are 
twice ads numerous as the young people seeking them. Purdue's 
Dr. Earl L. Butz discusses what can be done to interest more intelli- 
gent young people in training for positions of leadership in these 
activities in the future. page 9. 


nutrition . . . 67, 75, 77 


The scientific feeding of pullets and layers is typified by constant 
change, according to Dr. Milton L. Sunde of Wisconsin, who details 
what still lies ahead in more efficient nutrition and management 
of these classes of birds. page 67. 


New ways of supplying energy in rations designed for finishing pigs 
to market weight is the subject of a comprehensive presentation by 
Arkansas’ prominent swine scientists, Drs. Noland and Scott. The 
effective use of added fat is among the topics they discuss. With 
performance table. page 75. ; 

A second important feature on swine feeding, this one by Michigan 
State’s Dr. Hoefer. He analyzes the advantages and disadvantages 
of multiple farrowing and of other management and feeding pro- 


grams. This is one of the best summaries of current swine knowledge 
in recent years. page 77. 


production .. . 19, 41, 51, 60 


An unusual slogan paves the way for moving the production of 
Kelso Milling Co.’s Rainbow brand feeds. John Kelso explains how 
his Pittsburg (Kan.) business is operated. With four photos. page 19. 
Paymaster Feed Mills of Texas is a fast-growing, fast-moving con- 
cern. How its feeds are made and sold are discussed by the firm's 
top management. With oversize flow sheet of the big Abilene mill 
and six photos. page 41. 


Multiple services besides supplying feed help make for expanded 
production at Farmers Marketing Corp., Yuma, Ariz. General Man- 
ager George Britt tells the story. With six photos. page 51. 

Why “we haven't changed our dog food formula in 20 years” is 
explained by L. C. (Roy) Risberg, who heads Ryde & Co., a leading 


producer of specialty feeds. Some unusual facts are brought out. 
With photos. page 60. 


management .. . 52 


Legitimate tax deductions which can be overlooked easily are dis- 
cussed by Gerald Burke. This article can save you hundreds of 
dollars. page 52. 
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This may be a good time to remind you that 
Nopco-Paks are custom-formulated and custom- 
blended individually for you. 

Nopco-Paks are skillfully blended high-quality 
ingredients including the superior Micratized® Vi- 
tamins A and D, formulated to your specifications. 

Nopeo-Paks are formulated by qualified nu- 
tritionists in Nopco’s Technical Service Bureau. 
The bureau’s efforts are actively supported by 
Nopco’s Technical Service Laboratory, Vitamin 


Development Laboratory, Biological Research 
Laboratory, Organic Research Laboratory, and 
Assay Laboratory. 

With this accumulation of nutritional know-how 
behind us, we do not have to make exaggerated 
claims for Nopco-Paks. Rather, we prefer to say: 
“May we help you work toward the ideal premixes 
for you—nutritionally and economically ?” 

Discuss the whole matter with your Nopco 
representative or write us direct. 


NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
General Offices: 6O Park Place, Newark, N.J. 


Plants: Harrison, N.J. ¢ Peoria, Ill. « Richmond, Calif. 
® Basic producers of Micratized® Vitamins A and D, niacin, calcium pantothenate, choline chloride, and other products 
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Cottonseed Use in Swine, 


Poultry Rations Viewed 


A closer look at the use of cottonseed 
meal in poultry and swine rations was taken 
recently at the Department of Agriculture 
research laboratory in New Orleans. Spon- 
sor ng the gathering were the National Cot- 
torseed Products association and USDA's 
southern utilization research and develop- 
ment division. 

Cottonseed meal, while long used in ra- 
tions for cattle, contains a substance known 
as gossypol which is toxic to single-stom- 
ached animals such as swine and poultry. A 
precise method of evaluating the nutritive 
quelity of the meal is one of the most im- 
portant needs for the processing of the seed 
to obtain meal suitable to feed to laying 
hens, it was stated. 

In attendance at the meet were members 
of the cottonseed processing industry, state 
experiment stations, universities, and US- 
DA. The National Cottonseed Products as- 
sociation was represented by Garlon A. Har- 
per and R. P. Phelps, both of Dallas. Repre- 
senting the National Cotton council was 
Dr. Leonard Smith, Washington, D. C. 


Cooperative Ranks Down 


But Dollar Volume up 


Farmer cooperative membership dropped 
by some 59,000 during 1956-57, but farm- 
ers did 6.4 per cent more business on a 
dollar basis through cooperatives during 
that period than they did the previous year. 
The announcement has just been made by 
the Department of Agriculture Farmer Co- 
operative service. 

In the 1956-57 period, 9,872 marketing, 
purchasing, and related service cooperatives 
were in operation, as compared to 9,876 the 
previous year. With the decrease in the 
number of farms, a drop in the number of 
memberships is to be expected, USDA said. 

A net business of 10.4 billion dollars was 
done, compared with 9.7 billion the year 
before. A jump in the net value of dairy 
products, grain, poultry, rice, sugar prod- 
ucts, and tobacco was largely responsible 
for the increase in cooperative volume. 


New Jersey Group Names 


New Board Members 


Named new directors of the New Jersey 
Feed Industry association at a recent meet- 
ing of the group were: 

samuel Berkowitz, Berkowitz Feed Mill, 

Norma; §. Allen Grove, Grove Feed Co., 
amingdale; Scotty Mills, Scotty Mills. 
d Co., Freehold; Oakford Schalick, 
chalick Feed Mills, Elmer; and Volkert 
‘der, Poultrymen’s Service Corp., Toms 
er. 
‘he number of directors on the board 
is 1ow 15. New members will be elected 
fol owing the next board meeting. Irving 
Liv‘ner of Sunrise Milling Corp., Somer- 
'-, is currently serving as president. 


A ew grain storage and commodity ware- 
se is being added to the facilities of 
Burbank, 


River Grain Terminals, 


Inc., 
Wesh. 
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Voice the Industry 


Hundreds of our feed industry 
friends have sent wires and letters and 
have called to tell us their grief at the 
death of our founder and president, 
David Knox Steenbergh, who died 
Jan. 14 after a short illness. Represen- 
tative of these many messages are 


those which follow. 


I was shocked to learn of the death of 
my good friend Dave Steenbergh. Our re- 
lationship over a good many years was very 
enjoyable. 

Fred K. Sale, Executive Secretary 

Indiana Grain & Feed Dealers 
Association 

Indianapolis 


DAVID K. STEENBERGH 


Words fail to tell you how terribly 
shocked I was to hear of the passing of 
Dave Steenbergh. I had not realized he had 
been ill. He did outstanding work in behalf 
of the feed industry of the country, and his 
helpful guidance will be greatly missed. We 
extend our sincere sympathy. 

Charles B. MacLeod, Chairman 
Hubbard Milling Co. 
Mankato, Minn. 


Was shocked to learn of Dave’s pasing 
and wish to convey to his family and all of 
you my regrets. 

Oscar L. Haertel 
Hiawatha Grain Co. 
Minneapolis 


It was with a great deal of regret that I 
read of the passing of Dave Steenbergh. We 
can appreciate your loss and here again feel 
that our industry has lost another one of 
its great 

W. L. Alley, Vice President 
Pay Way Feed Mills, Inc. 
Kansas City 


LETTERS FROM OUR READER 


I was shocked and distressed to see in the 
Chicago Tribune that Dave had passed on. 
I knew Dave for many years and he was al- 
ways a good friend. Please convey my sor- 
row and sympathy to Mrs. Steenbergh; the 
same goes to all of you who worked with 
him and loved him. 

Ralph M. Field, Former President 

American Feed Manufacturers 
Association 

Santa Monica, Calif. 


I was very sorry to read that David Steen- 
bergh died. I know that you will miss him 
a lot. My deepest sympathy to his family 
and his many friends in The Feed Bag or- 
ganization. 

E. A. W. Schulenberg, 

Vice President 
Ridgway Advertising Co. 
St. Louis 


Dave's death was quite a shock; he will 
be greatly missed. 
L. S. Chapman, 
Advertising Manager 
Grain & Feed Journals 
Chicago 


Our sympathy to family and friends of a 
man who helped an industry when it need- 
ed helping and started much for all of us 
to carry on. 

Dr. Robert R. Spitzer, 
Executive Vice President 

Murphy Products Co. 

Burlington, Wis. 


We are indeed sorry to learn that Dave 
passed away. He contributed immeasurably 
to the success of the Central Feed associa- 
tion in the early, formative years, as well as 
all through the depression. Although he did 
ease up a little in recent years, he will be 
missed by his many friends throughout the 
industry. 

Fred J. Hollands, Manager 
Feed Department 

Penick €& Ford, Ltd., Inc. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


We certainly were sorry to receive notice 
of the death of David K. Steenbergh, hon- 
orary chairman of the Central Feed associa- 
tion and one of its founders, and president 
of Editorial Service Co. Please express our 
deepest sympathy to his family. 

Lewis T. Hardy, Vice President 
Hardy Salt Co. 
St. Louis 


I was very sorry to learn of Dave Steen- 
bergh’s death. He certainly was a man of 
generous and friendly character and I cer- 
tainly enjoyed my associations with him 
over these many years. 

Martin E. Newell, 
Chairman of the Board 

Feedstuffs 

Kansas City 
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Salsbury s Laboratories 


Health Problems 


Unistat-medicated feeds also improve feed efficiency, 
stimulate growth and improve pigmentation 


It doesn’t take much of Dr. Salsbury’s UNI- 
STAT in your feeds to give your customer’s 
flocks protection against coccidiosis. And... 
this low-cost protection is only one advantage 
of this superior coccidiostat. 


UNISTAT has been used on hundreds of 
millions of chicks and growing birds without 
any serious outbreaks ...even despite the 
extremely wet weather of the past year. Then, 
too, broiler raisers discovered these same 
birds grew faster on less feed. One specific 
test on thousands of birds showed they were 
9.7% heavier at the end of ten weeks than 


Dr. SALSBURY’S 


Charles City 


NATIONWIDE SERVICE TO THE POULTRY 


those fed a basic ration containing an anti- 
biotic. The Unistat fed broilers also required 
7.3% less feed per pound of gain. 


More and more broiler raisers are switching 
to feeds fortified with UNISTAT. They ap- 
preciate all of the outstanding, money-saving 
results. Put UNISTAT in your feeds, and 
make sure you cash in on this growing de- 
mand. A little makes for a lot of protection. 


Write, wire or phone for more detailed in- 
formation about UNISTAT...the modern 
coccidiostat. 


LABORATORIES 


INDUSTRY 
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tracted to it as a career. 


said, 


more than now. 


Huge Appetite 
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But something is now being done 
about this drop in enrollments, At a 
conference in Chicago in late January, 
Purdue’s agriculture dean made some 
excellent points which merit the care- 
ful study of feed industry members. 
This is the essential text of what he 


Growing suburban areas, new high- 
ways, larger airports, and recreational 
areas encroach on our farm acreage 
every year. But we get a new net addi- 
tion to our population every 11 sec- 
onds. This means about 7,200 new 
Americans to be fed and clothed every 
day, or almost three million each year. 

A recent census bureau projection 
indicated that by 1975, just 16 years 
‘rom now, the population of the Unit- 
ed States is likely to be 243 million. 
ur population is now pushing the 
‘76 million mark. Extend the census 
projection four more years to a time 
>) years from now, and the prospect 
i close to 260 million people — 85 


Those 85 million added people to be 
td and clothed by 1979 are more new 
t2ople than this country absorbed in 
tie entire century from 1800 to 1900. 


¢ EDUCATION 


Teen-Agers Should Look to 


gricultural Careers 


Opportunities Are Many 
Farm Field 


Because they lack some of the su- 
perficial glamor appeals of certain 
other vocations, careers in agriculture 
and agriculture-related fields are going 
begging. Dropping registration figures 
have university agriculture faculties 
deeply concerned, because they fear 
for the future of modern agriculture 
unless talented young people are at- 


By DR. EARL L. BUTZ 


Purdue University 


And this is just America. Similar 
growth is predicted for most other 
nations of the world. Millions of more 
mouths to be fed and bodies to be 
clothed! 

Less land — more people. How can 
we meet this challenge? 

We'll meet this challenge in the fu- 
ture, just as we have in the past, 
through the application of education 
and research to the whole agricultural 
industry. This nation is not hungry 
today because men have been trying 
for years now to grow two ears of 
corn where one grew before — and 
succeeding at it. The job ahead is to 
make three ears grow where two now 
grow, — and we'll succeed at that too. 


PURDUE'S DEAN BUTZ 


The young man who prepares him- 
self will find a wide specttum of op- 
portunity on the team that. gets this 
job done. 


New Frontiers 
American agriculture is in the very 
middle of a far-reaching scientific and 
technological revolution. This is the 
third major revolution which our in- 
dustry has experienced. 


The first came in the mid-19th 
century when we substituted animal 
power for human power. This was per- 
haps the most significant advance agri- 
culture had made since the dawn of 
history. It increased output per worker 
tremendously. 

The second revolution came be- 
tween the 1920’s and the last decade, 
when mechanical and electrical energy 
was substituted for animal power. 
Again output per worker increased 
markedly. 

The third great revolution is the 
undergirding of agricultural produc- 
tion and marketing with vast amounts 
of science, technology, and business 
management. This revolution has been 
in progress for a decade or two, but 
at an accelerated rate during the last 
few years. 

Agriculture is changing from a way 
of living to a way of making a living. 

It is changing from a business of 
arts and crafts to a business under- 
girded with large amounts of science 
and technology. Productivity per 
worker on our commercial farms is in- 
creasing phenomenally. Still greater 
increases lie ahead, as we substitute 
more capital and technology for labor. 
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Results of cage layer test by an independent research farm 


% production Pounds of feed per dozen eggs 


Basal ration with Same ration Basal ration with Same ration 

50 Ibs, “fish,” minus “fish” and 50 Ibs. “fish,” minus “‘fish”’ and 

20 Ibs. fish sol- solubles plus 2 20 Ibs, fish sol- solubles plus 2 

ubles per ton Ibs.Fermacto400 ubles per ton Ibs.Fermacto400 
per ton per ton 


less animal only 2 pounds of Fermacto 400 per ton (all-mash basis), costing 25¢ — 
. replacing 50 pounds of “‘fish’”’ and 20 pounds of fish solubles — increased 
protein layers in daily production by 4.1% and increased profit per ton by $3.35. 


also available, where convenience is a factor — 


Bor wens -300 — economical egg mash supplement containing Fermac!® 


400 plus all essential micronutrients. At 5 Ibs. per ton in all-mash “‘layer’ 
BORDEN'’S 300 costs only $1.15 per ton of feed fortified. 


Write for complete data... 


THE hon Wen COMPANY @ FEED SUPPLEMENTS DEPARTMENT, 350 Madison Avenue, New York 1°, 
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sparing fish factor(s 


e cost-saving multiple blend of 
ermentation factors for complete 
nicentified growth factor fortification 


Results of broiler test at Borden’s Nutrition Research Laboratory 


Average weight in pounds Feed per weight 


faster gains 


Basal ration with Same ration less Basal ration with Same ration less 

5% fish meal 2.5% ‘‘fish’’ 5% fish meal 2.5% ‘“‘fish”’ 

a ower plus 0.5% Fer- plus 0.5% Fer- 
macto 400 macto 400 


cost with 


only 0.5% of Fermacto 400 per ton (all-mash basis) — replacing 2.5% 


tte 1 = ‘fish’’ — cut the feed weight ratio from 2.5 to 2.16 and increased profit 
less ‘fish per ton by $6.75. 


also available where convenience is a factor — 


Bon wens OMNI-MIX — newly concentrated blend of whey, fish, and 


fermentation factors fortified with all essential micronutrients. 


| ie | | Laboratories and test farms at Elgin, Illinois 
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This transition of agricultural pro- 
duction and marketing from an art to 
a science creates a multitude of chal- 
lenging opportunities for agricultural 
college students. Never, was the need 
so great as now for training in the ba- 
sic sciences underlying agriculture and 
in the business phases of farm pro- 
duction and marketing. 

Entirely too many people in this 
country think of agriculture as a de- 
clining industry. Nothing is further 
from the truth. American agriculture is 
an expanding industry in every im- 
portant respect except one — the num- 
ber of people required to run our 
farms. Only in this single respect can 
it be said that agriculture is a “declin- 
ing” industry. 

Our agricultural plant uses each 
year more capital, more science and 
technology, more managerial capacity, 
more purchased production inputs, 
more specialized marketing facilities, 
and more research than the year be- 
fore. It is. obvious, therefore, that 
those writers and analysts who refer 
to agriculture as a “declining” industry 
look only at a single phase of this 
growing and important American in- 
dustry. 


Although a smaller share of our 
total population is engaged directly in 
farming, the agricultural industry is 
big, broad, and basic. Out of 68 mil- 
lion people employed in America, 
about 26 million work somewhere in 
agriculture. Eight million of these 
work on farms. Seven million produce 
goods and services purchased by farm- 
ers, and 11 million process and distrib- 
ute farm products. Hence, almost 40 
per cent of all our employes are engag- 
ed in agriculturally related work. 
These are jobs important to everyone 
—basic to our economy. They are jobs 
with futures, jobs with personal and 
financial awards. 


The decining trend in farm popula- 
tion, although viewed with alarm by 
some politicians and rural fundamen- 
talists, is itself a sign of a strong agri- 
culture. This is the age of science and 
technology in American agriculture. 
Brainpower has replaced horsepower 
as the essential ingredient on our 
farms. Total U. S. agricultural output 
has increased two-thirds in the last 
two decades, while farm workers have 
gone down some three million. This 
means that production per worker on 
our farms has doubled in the last 20 
years. This is a remarkable increase in 


12 


production efficiency. It can be 
matched by no major sector of the 
American economy. 


One farm worker in America now 
feeds and clothes himself and 23 oth- 
ers. Just a generation ago, in 1930, he 
fed and clothed himself and only nine 
others. A century earlier, he could 
feed and clothe himself and only three 
others. 


Progress of this kind can be contin- 
ued only if we have capable and well- 
informed men on our farms. We will 
need fewer farmers in the future, but 
they must be better. They'll be operat- 
ing on a fast track, and the race will 
go to the swift. 


Agri-Business Growing 

No longer can we regard agriculture 
as the simple production of food and 
fiber. We must broaden our thinking 
to include those businesses that supply 
our farmers with items used in pro- 
duction, as well as the processing and 
distributive concerns that handle the 
food and fiber produced on our farms. 
This area has commonly come to be 
called “agri-business”. ‘When this 
group is combined with workers on 
farms, the entire area comprises nearly 
two-fifths of our total labor force. 
This figure hasn’t changed much for 
the last decade or so. We've had a 
trend toward fewer workers on farms, 
but increasing numbers of workers in 
the agriculturally related business. 

When the total agri-business is tak- 
en into consideration, approximately 
one-third of the workers are on farms, 
and two-thirds off. Approximately 
two-thirds of the capital is on farms 
and one-third off. Approximately one- 
sixth of the value added is on farms 
and roughly five-sixths off the farm. 

The farm plant in America pur- 
chases each year approximately 17 
billion dollars worth of goods and serv- 
ices used in farm production. To this 
it adds a value of about 17 billion on 
farms, which means that the total 
farm produce leaves the farm gates at 
about 34 billion dollars. Processing and 
distribution add another 45 billion to 
this, which makes a total value of out- 


put in agri-business of approximately 
80 billion dollars. 


Three Legs of 
Agricultural Training 
Our agricultural colleges are empha- 
sizing three primary aspects of train- 
ing for agricultural careers. One of 
these, of course, is general agriculture, 
which includes farming and ranching. 


The second is agricultural science, in- 
cluding such fundamental areas as bi- 
ology, genetics, nutrition, fertilization, 
biochemistry, and a dozen agricultur- 
ally related sciences. The third major 
area is agricultural business, including 
such areas as marketing, agricultural 
economics, salesmanship, communica- 
tions, business management, transpor- 


‘ tation, and finance. 


The career opportunities for agri- 
cultural college graduates are multi- 
plying rapidly each year. These agri- 
cultural jobs can be roughly classified 
into the following eight major fields: 

1) Farming & ranching. This in- 
cludes everything from general crop 
and livestock farming to highly spe- 
cialized farms. 

2) Research. Here opportunities are 
almost limitless. This is a fascinating 
field. The agricultural research scien- 
tist, whether he works on plant gen- 
etics, animal nutrition, machine design, 
or business management, pursues a 
task just as difficult and is just as far 
on the periphery of knowledge as is 
the nuclear scientist in his own re- 
search laboratory. And his work is 
just as fundamental for the welfare of 
society, 

3) Agricultural industry. This in- 
cludes such diverse lines as machinery 
and equipment, food processing, fertil- 
ization, feed manufacturing, textiles 
and fibers, and forest products. 


4) Agricultural business. This in- 
cludes the growing areas of farm man- 
agement, land appraisal, marketing, 
banking and credit, farm supply com 
panies. 

5) Education. This embraces voca- 
tional agricultural teaching in high 
school, agricultural extension work, 
college instruction, and educational 
work with governmental and indus: 
trial agencies. 

6) Communications. This growing 
field includes farm reporting, news- 
papers, radios, TV, photography, mo- 
tion pictures. It will grow in impor’ 
tance in the years ahead. 

7) Conservation. Soil, water, and - 
wild life conservation will become in 
creasingly important in the years 
ahead. This offers fascinating work for 
those who like the outdoors. 

8) Agricultural services. This in’ 
cludes agricultural regulatory 
grams, quality control programs, s‘a’ 
tistical work, inspection services, and 
work with agriculture foundations. 


(Continued on page 8) 
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Dr. Salsbury’s — The Scientific Approach to Poultry Health Problems 


improved formula! 


GREATER ECONOMY 
e GREATER CONVENIENCE 
...and Still the Best 
Blackhead Preventive! 


Now you can fortify your feeds with the best protection 
against blackhead and also get new benefits through 
HISTOSTAT-50. This new formulation of Histostat con- 
tains the same proven active ingredient—4-nitrophenyl- 
arsonic acid—from the chemical family of arsenicals, 
which are universally recognized for their growth-stimu- 
lating properties. Now, Dr. Salsbury’s new, improved 
formula HISTOSTAT-50 permits this active ingredient 
to do its work more completely and effectively — espe- 
cially as birds approach market age or maturity. 


HISTOSTAT-50 contains 50% 4-nitrophenylarsonic acid 
and is used at the rate of 1 lb. per ton of turkey mash 
(complete ration). This permits greater feed-manufactur- 
ing convenience, outstanding economy ... and still pro- 
vides the best blackhead preventive available today! 


Write, wire or phone for complete information, including 
Feed Manufacturers Guide 16. 


Dr. SALSBURY’ 


Charlies City 


‘NATIONWIDE SERVICE 


Somnath 


_ TO_THE FEED INDUSTRY 
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For well-balanced nutritive feeds 


BOTH GRAIN FERMENTATION PRODUCTS 


These economy fortifiers are rich in proteins, vegetable fats, and highly 

: nutritious. They also contain essential Vitamin B-G Complex factors, as 

well as unidentified growth factors. Mixing Nadrisol or Produlac in your 

| formula feeds will promote quicker growth, greater meat and egg yield and 

will produce feeds your customers want to buy. It’s a good way to gain 
: and hold customer acceptance. - | 


Sold only to manufacturers of formula feeds. 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS COMPANY 


GRAIN PRODUCTS SALES -+- 99 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 
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CORN DISTILLERS SOLUBLES WITH GRAINS | 
CORN. DISTILLERS DRIED SOLUBLES 
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(Advertisement) 


A PELLETED VIEW 
Of the News 


Custom pelleting has become big 
business, and will get much, much 
bigger, in our opinion. The Custom 
Feed Mill has secured its place in 
our agricultural economy because of 
the recognition by the farmer that 
the most revenue can be obtained 
from an acre of land when the farm- 
er sells his grain as livestock and 
poultry, rather than as a cash crop. 
The major manufacturers of formu- 


la feeds have recognized and encour- . 


aged this trend, supplying their deal- 
ers with concentrates to be mixed in 
the custom shop with locally grown 
grains and molasses. 


The shortcoming of the custom 
mixing operation in the past has been 
that it generally could not give the 
farmer the proven advantage of pel- 
leted feeds, although it did have the 
advantage of using home grown 
grains in his own feeds. 


Custom Pelleting 


The trend that we now see to- 
wards custom pelleting is therefore 
only a logical development of the 
service of a Custom Feed Mill. Im- 
petus to this movement has been giv- 
en by the trend towards bulk feeds, 
the success and labor saving of self 
feeders for cattle, sheep, swine, 
and poultry, the trend towards com- 
plete feeds in pellet form for all 
classes of poultry and livestock, and 
the work done by our agricultural 
colleges showing how remarkably 
hay can be upgraded as a ruminant 
feedstuff if it is pelleted. 


A custom pelleting arrangement 
can generally be installed in exist- 
ing custom shops. We have installed 
our pilot plant at Sabetha in a cus- 
tom shop to illustrate how this can 
be done, and we’d welcome a visit 
from anyone interested. We’ve also 
prepared some reports on relative 
economy of pelleted feeds, the pellet- 
ing of hay based rations, and custom 
pelleting which we'll send along on 
request. 


The Wengers 


Phone 111 Sabetha, Kansas 
© 1959, WENGER MIXER MANUFACTURING 
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Pulse the Industry 


By ELDON H. ROESLER = 


THE MARK LEFT BY DAVID K. STEENBERGH 


For almost 33 years this page has been 
occupied by the editorial feature "Feed 
for Thought" written by my late partner, 
David K. Steenbergh, who was president of 
our company. = 


When Dave, as we all new him, passed to 
his great reward at the early age of 57 
on Jan. 14 it marked the end of the 
Feed for Thought column. No one of us, 
leastwise myself, feels that we could 
successfully measure up to the quality 
of the material he had written over the years. 


The feed industry will long remember Dave as a man who 
loved it deeply, fought for it bravely, and stood 
squarely behind everything that was good for it. 


At times he was brutally frank —so frank that over the 
years it cost us many pages of advertising space. 
Dave would sooner have lost business than be part of a 


promotion which he felt was not good for the industry 
he cherished. 


We will continue to publish The Feed Bag with the same 
high purpose which he has established. 


Dave was an organizer, a leader, generous to his 
associates, and always ready to help the less fortunate. 


During the NRA, OPA, OPS days, and numerous other 
emergencies he was asked to serve his country which he 
did glady. He gave liberally of his time and talent. 
His only reward was his hope that in his own way he 
might help the entire feed industry. 


Everywhere he went Dave had friends who loved and 
respected him. This respect was earned over a long 
period of years. Leaders of industry, top men in 


government, and statesmen serving in congress trusted 
and confided in him. 


We hope and pray that we can continue to publish The 
Feed Bag with the same ideals and purpose which he 
demonstrated so forcefully. 


We dedicate ourselves to preserve the ideals for which 
Dave stood; to make this publication the best humanly 
possible and to merit the confidence of our readers. 


With the determination which Dave has instilled in all 
of us on the staff, we feel sure we will succeed. 
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SUDDEN 
SERVICE 


TO ANY PART OF THE U.S. A. 


BEET PULP 
MALT SPROUTS 
MALT CLEANINGS 
MALT HULL FEED 
BREWERS GRAINS 


WHEY POWDER 
BREWERS YEAST 
CULL NAVY BEANS 
CRIMPING BARLEY 
GRINDING BARLEY 
HOMINY FEED 


LA BUDDE 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Pulse of the Industr. 


Qperation horizons is something about which you will 
be Nearing a great deal from the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National association in the months to com 


During the latter part of January, G & FDN held a 
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Series of six directors’ sessions in all parts of 
the United States. At each. a Summary report of 
the planning session of the executive committee 
presented. 


The G & FDN is going into an era of long-range 
planning. Included will be a revised dues schedu 
more nearly in line with today's conditions. 
Improved services are planned, including an 
expanded national feed committee which will be 


closer to the average feed retailer: more activity 
by a national transportation committee: plus 


changes in the feed distributors committee, the 


arbitration appeals, and legislative advisory 
committees. 


[The official estimate of feed grain Supplies made by 
USDA has been adjusted upwards. The agency figures 


that supplies of corn, oats, barley, sorghums, and 
processed feed concentrates will b 


e€ up 12 per cent 
in this feeding year from 


it may not mean substanti: 


a year earlier. However, 


r higher tonnage avail- 
able since USDA expects consumption and exports 


3S_1S going slow on a new farm prog 


have been many ideas advanced to change price 


supports of grains but nothing definite has been 
lecided. One proposal to deal with surpluses which 


seems to have an appeal at the present time is some 
type of food stamp plan whereby Surplus foods can 
be distributed to needy people in this country. 
such a program could be well-received bv a congress 
looking to the 1960 ele 


You_can now study about poli 
U. S. Chamber of C 


political organiza 


to interest more | 

AG ineral Ke 

the chamber in W 


spend a great deal of time 
pi Geal of time 


Pause or agriculture. Th 

I it tog t € DY 1as.e 


he sponsorship of loca 


programs. Pfizer has pu 
together a complete kit which can help a firm to 
publicize the opportunitis¢ n career in agricu!- 
ture. Include i Pia mat ial i booklet put o 


people know where 


; 
| 
to 
ONE There 
tical organization. The 
© flas a packaged course 
Ce tion available. It is designed 
usinessmen to be active in poli- 
29. Jetails are available from 
hinge T) eta ~ Ane 
shington, D. Or on a local 
l evel. 
Many feed induStry firms 
nd energy to boost the 
: moSt recent is an effort 
rfizer & Co. to encourage 
Dy the land-grant colleges, and c é l infor- 
mation to let the local youn’ 
they might fit into agriculture. 
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add a Ray Ewing product. 
None finer! : 


« 


use Ray Cuwiug PERFORMANCE PRODUCTS 


“Ray Swing PERFORMANCE PRE-MIXES “Ray Cuing SPECIAL-PURPOSE PRODUCTS 


HI-EFFICIENCY BROILER PRE-MIX Ray Ewing PIGMENTER—for better broiler pigmentation 
POULTRY BREEDER PRE-MIX 


CHICK STARTER-GROWER PRE-MIX 
LAYER PRE-MIX Ray Ewing FLAVORS—liquid or dry 


CAGE LAYER PRE-MIX AniMol—All-Purpose 


Dog Food Flavor 
TURKEY BREEDER PRE-MIX 


TURKEY STARTER PRE-MIX Ray Ewing ENZYME Supplement 
TURKEY GROWER PRE-MIX 


SWINE PRE-MIX 


Ray Ewing ATERRIMIN—growth stimulant for chicks and poults 
SWINE PRE-MIX “H” 


ANIMAL PRE-MIX Ray Ewing VITAMIN “A”—stabilized 
RUMINANT PRE-MIX 
P-A-L PRE-MIX Ray Ewing VITAMIN “E”—stabilized 


Ray Ewing proven-performance products are quickly available from 


warehouses—coast-to-coast—and 5 major pre-mixing plants to fill all 
feed supplement requirements. Contact the Ray Ewing Representative 


in your area for expert “on-the-spot” feed formulation service. 


4 THE Write regarding any combination of vitamins, 
Tk, ad. antibiotics, and/or special ingredients. 


COMPANY 


THE RAY EWING COMPANY 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


ORT WORTH, TEXAS ee AMES, IOWA e COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA e 
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The Success Story 
of One Customer. ... 


10 bag order in 1948 
10,000’ bag order in 19 


*immediate shipment — name on request. 


Ten years ago this firm placed their first order for Ultra-Life 
Products — 10 bags of 100 pounds each. Their business has grown 
steadily over the years, and as this recent order shows, they have 
enjoyed great success with quality Ultra-Lifed Feeds. 

The 10,000-bag, $174,000, order for immediate shipment, came 
just ten years after their first 10-bag order. The Ultra-Life Products 
in this shipment will supply vitamin and mineral fortification to 
manufacture the feed required by 660,000 laying hens for one year, or 
10,000,000 broilers for nine weeks, or 33,330 dairy cows for one 
lactation, or to fatten 2,222,000 hogs, or feed out 2,380,700 steers. 

Quality products — outstanding services — keep Ultra-Life and 
Ultra-Lifed Feed Manufacturers ahead of competition. That’s why, 
year after year, sales of Ultra-Life Products surpass the previous 
year — in 1958 a big 20% increase over 1957! Go the Ultra-Life 
way to build up your feed business. Write today for complete facts. 


IMMEDIATE. DELIVERY 
BYONE FIRM) | of FIWSHER | 


Main Office and Plant — East St. teak, Illinois 


One of the country’s oldest and largest manufacturers of 
vitamins and trace mineral products. 


REAL PROOF- 
YOU BUILD WITH 


SO0TONS | "This 
ORDER 66.600000185 
BY ONE FIRM. of FINISHED FEES | 


ORR = 


PARTIAL 5007 ONS This will feed... 
= 


PEERS 


PATI SOOTONS wit feed 
3 
: 
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A catchy slogan has helped substan- 
tially to boost sales of a midwestern 
feed manufacturer’s laying feed. The 
phrase is: “If Kelso egg mash won’t 
make ’em lay, they’re roosters!” The 
firm is Kelso Milling Co. of Pittsburg, 
Kan. 


What most people don’t know is 
that the research facilities of the state 
of Kansas play a big part in helping 
Kelso keep the hens laying. 

The slogan emblazoned in huge let- 
ters on the side of Kelso Milling Co.’s 
big mill dominates the downtown 
scene in Pittsburg and makes believers 
of townspeople and those who are 
passing through. 


Long Used 

The slogan is one which has been 
used by the firm and might actually 
be said to constitute its trademark. It 
constantly appears in all advertising, 
on letterheads, invoices, and anywhere 
else it can possibly be worked in. 

Trite though the slogan may sound 
to some, there is probably no better- 
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THIS FAMILY-MANAGED MILL SERVES WIDE TERRITORY. 


SALES e 


By PAUL B. NEES 
Reported From Pittsburg, Kan. 


known product in the area than Kelso's 


feed. Its reputation is not confined to 
Pittsburg alone, but extends out over a 
trade area with a radius of some 70 
miles. 

As might be expected, the laying 
ration is the biggest selling item on 
the list of Kelso’s Rainbow feeds. This 
list, however, includes approximately 
35 different formula rations. 


Full Line 

All types of poultry, turkey, cattle, 
dairy, and hog feeds are milled, as well 
as dog food and rabbit pellets. Though 
they don’t make hens lay, all of them 
profit from the egg mash advertising. 

C. P. Kelso, founder and now sec- 
retary-treasurer of Kelso Milling Co., 
started in the grain business in 1912. 
The milling business was started a few 
years later. 

John Kelso, son of C. P., is now 
president and general manager of the 


Slogan Captures Interest 
Jayhawker 


Poultrymen 


JOHN KELSO 
Look-ahead spirit. 


mill, a job that he took over when his 
father’s health forced a slowdown of 
activity. John is a graduate of North- 
western University, and well prepared 
by training and experience to admin- 
ister the affairs of the milling com- 
pany. 


Feed Capacity 

Milling capacity is approximately 50 
tons per day. Most of the feed pro- 
duction is pelleted and sacked in 50- 
pound multiwall bags. 

“We are just making a start on bulk 
feed delivery,” John Kelso said. “So 
far we have done little more than test 
the possibilities of this type of service. 
We believe, though, that it can be 
made profitable for many of our cus- 
tomers, and for us as well. 

“However, the preponderance of de- 
mand here is from farmers who have 
only small herds of cattle or flocks of 
poultry. For that reason, bulk delivery 
will be limited to a few customers and 
not go over as big here as it does in 
regions where cattle and poultry rais- 
ing are done on a larger scale.” 


Retail Outlet 
At another location in Pittsburg the 
Kelsos have a retail outlet known as 


(Continued on page 22) 
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Potassium Tryptophan 


=< 


Volumes could be 
written about 


dehydrated alfalfa 


Pheny I alanine 


RIBOFLAVIN 


Volumes could be written—and have been written— 


about the amazing number of important nutritional elements 
present in the best grade of dehydrated alfalfa. Even a 
superficial study reveals that these numerous essential elements 


would be prohibitively costly if bought individually. 


la When you specify Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa, you get all 
Isoleucine these extra values in full measure. for A-D-M goes to extra 


expense and pains to insure that the product delivered to your 
door contains all the basic nutritional values of alfalfa in 

the field. May we tell you in more detail why Small’s 
Dehydrated Alfalfa belongs in your feed? . . . and why it 
continues to be the first choice of value-conscicus 


feed manufacturers everywhere? 


Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 


ALFALFA DIVISION 


P. O. Box 356 Kansas City 4) Mo. 


PHOSPHORUS Sodium 2 
\ 
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Washington 


ERNEST W. ALWIN, Editor 


Mr. Alwin is recognized as one of the best-informed 
newspapermen covering agricultural and political sub- 


jects in the capital today. He is the winner of two 


Sigma Delta Chi awards for proficiency in journalism. 


VOL. XV NO. 2 


Washington, D.C. 


FEBRUARY, 1959 


Farm Law Battle Underway 


Taxation of Co-Ops 
Is Discussed Again 


There'll be a first-class fight this 
year over the taxation of farm co-op 
income. The issue has been simmering 
for a long while; now it's coming to a 
boil. 

Here's what the hassle is about: 
Legislation enacted in 1951 supposed- 
ly provided for the taxation of certifi- 
cates given co-op members in lieu of 
cash, But the courts have held that 
the certificates were not taxable, since 
they had no ascertainable value. Thus, 
neither the co-op itself nor the co-op 
member paid taxes on the income re- 
presented by the certificates. 

The National Tax Equality associa- 
tion and similar groups want co-op 
earnings taxed in the same way as 
corporation income. In other words, 
they think a co-op should pay taxes 
on its earnings before distributing any 
of its income to its members. Then, 
they argue, the co-op member should 
pay taxes on the distributed income. 


Co-op officials claim the double tax- .. 


ation would cripple the entire co-op 
movement. Some co-op leaders have 
said they would go along with taxing 
earnings as they are distributed to 
members, but they are against taxation 
at the co-op level. 

A Treasury department proposal, in- 
tended as a compromise, has drawn 
fire from both sides. 


Food Stamp Plan a 
Likelihood Soon 


Nearly 30 food stamp bills have 
been introduced in the house and sen- 
ate, and chances are that some ver- 
sion of such legislation will be ap- 
proved by congress this year. 

The bills differ widely. Some involve 
the distribution of food to the needy, 
to those on welfare rolls. Others are 
far more sweeping in that they pro- 
pose distribution to "low - income" 
groups, in addition to the needy, in 
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As usual, the administration 
and congress aren't seeing eye- 
to-eye on new farm legislation. 
Both agree a new program is 
needed, but that's about all they 
have in common. 

Also, sectional conflicts are 
popping up again. 

The administration wants to 
lower federal price support 
guarantees. Capitol Hill Demo- 
crats, plus a good many Farm 


CCC CHIEF WALTER BERGER 
(Editorial Service Co. Photo) 


order to raise dietary standards. 

A food stamp measure came before 
the house last year, but was not sup- 
ported by the necessary two-thirds 
vote for passage. 

Secretary of Agriculture Benson has 
opposed food stamp legislation on the 
grounds that it would be very costly, 
that it would be difficult to administer 
and that the government already is 
making surplus food available to those 
in need. 


(The “inside page” of Washington Millwheel this month is page 33.) 


Belt Republicans, are saying no, 
no, a thousand times no. 

A group of Democrats, re- 
portedly with the backing of 
the Democratic leadership, is at 
work drafting legislation for a 
new program that would be built 
around the principle of direct 
payments to farmers. Direct 
payments were a key feature of 
the controversial plan advanced 
in 1949 by former Secretary of 
Agriculture Charles Brannan. 

In his farm message, however, 
President Eisenhower warned 
congress against the direct pay- 
ment idea. A veto of any such 
legislation was clearly implied. 

So, the administration and 
congress are bumping heads — 
head-on. 

Another aspect of the situa- 
tion is the opposition of Corn 
Beltgcongressmen to the domes- 
tic parity, or two-price, plan for 
wheat. This plan involves high 
price supports for that portion 
of the crop consumed domestic- 
ally, with lower price guaran- 
tees for the remainder of the 
crop. The proposal, advocated 
by the National Wheat Growers 
association, has considerable 
support in congress. Wheat is in 
serious trouble. 

But members from corn-pro- 
ducing areas dislike the domes- 
tic parity plan. They fear it 
would make wheat competitive 
with corn as a feed grain. In 
addition, the President also has 
warned congress against ap- 
proving such a plan. 

So there you are, and where 
are you? 
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—Zippy Slogan 
(Continued trom page 19) 


Kelso Seed Co. This is the most com- 
plete feed and farm supply store in 
Pittsburg. 

Kelso Seed Co. handles all types of 
Kelso’s Rainbow feeds and provides 
one-stop shopping for related farm 
needs, such as seeds, bedding plants, 
stock and poultry remedies, sanitation 
supplies, brooder equipment, and farm 
tools. 

Besides this main retail outlet, Rain- 
bow feeds are sold by 30 independent 
dealers within the 70-mile radius 
which the mill’s delivery system cov- 
ers. 

Throughout this area Rainbow feeds 
have an excellent reputation and wide 
acceptance. Feeders are highly success- 
ful with them gain-wise. This success 
is attributed largely to the known qual- 
ity of the feeds and their formulation 
to meet the specific needs of the area. 

Ten men are employed in the Kelso 
mill operation, which is under the di- 
rection of Foreman B. A. Adams. 

Equipment in the mill includes the 
following: 

Two California pellet mills 

Jay Bee hammer mill 

Gruendler hammer mill 


Great Western horizontal mixer 

Puritan molasses mixer 

Richardson automatic bagger and 
scale 


College Teamwork 
“One thing that has been of great 
help to us in keeping our formulas up- 
to-the-minute is the service of Kansas 
State College at Manhattan,” Mr. Kel- 
so said. 
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“Their program for helping feed 
manufacturers was started several 
years ago by the late Prof. Atkeson, 
and has been copied by agricultural 
schools elsewhere. 

“A main feature of this program 
is the three-day formula feed confer- 
ence held at the college each January. 
All feed manufacturers of the state are 
eligible to attend. 

“These meetings provide a clearing 
house for research information on the 
production of formula feeds. It is an 
opportunity to acquire up-to-the-min- 
ute information which would not oth- 
erwise be available to a small plant like 
ours. 

“The staff of the college is also help- 
fully cooperative at any other time we 
call on them for information. Their 
assistance is of material benefit in 
keeping our feeds competitive with 
those of larger manufacturers, in qual- 
ity as well as price.” 


Pellet Mix 

One innovation which has proved 
popular with Kelso customers is a 
mixed dairy ration of grain pellets and 
dehydrated alfalfa pellets. Dairy cattle 
find this mixture tasty and appetizing, 
and those who feed it are more than 
pleased with their milk production. 

Kelso Milling Co. is a leader in ef- 


MAINTENANCE checks are a continuing 
program at Kelso Milling Co. At left, 


Mill Foreman B. A. Adams inspects a 


production unit. Colorful sacks carry out 
the Rainbow brand theme on all the 
bagged rations manufactured by this 
family-managed Pittsburg (Kan.) feed 
plant. Product recognition of Rainbow 


feeds is unusually high. 


forts to improve agricultural and stock- 
raising conditions in its area. It sup- 
ports the work of farm agents, offers 
incentives to 4-H club stock and poul- 
try growers, takes part in county fairs, 
and promotes all movements for bet- 
tering agriculture and improving the 
breed of stock and poultry. 


Courtesy Counts 

Good will is a commodity carefully 
nurtured by the company. Salesmen 
and field representatives, who are the 
mill’s first line of contact with its 
customers, are marked by their friend- 
ly personality and willingness to serve. 

“We select as employes people 
whom we think will render genuine 
service to the company and its cus- 
tomers,” Mr. Kelso commented. “We 
like men who are alert and who keep - 
well informed. 

“We do our part to keep them in- 
formed on developments in the feed 
industry. We then expect them to pass 
such information along to our dealers 
and feeders, who will profit from it. 

“Our chief aim,” he explained, “is 
to offer a superior service that enables 
our customers to make a desirable prof- 
it from their feeding operation. If we 
can do this, and at the same time make 
a profit ourselves, we know we need 
not worry about staying in business.” 


Mr. Kelso mentioned the fact that — 
newer mills have improved equipment 
and better methods of handling feed 
ingredients and the product itself. 
However, he pointed out that such :d- 
vantage is offset in part by their cis 
tance from the scene, shipping costs, 
and lack of specialized knowledge of 
area needs. 


(Concluded on page 76) 
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_ THE GRADE THAT GOES INI 
THE GRADE THAT COMES OUT 


You never have to worry about maintaining 
grade when you store grain in a Butler build- 
ing. For this famous flat storage structure — so 
strong it can withstand grain pressures without 
interior posts or brace rods, and so trustworthy 
it outsells all other grain buildings—is specif- 
ically engineered for safe grain storage. 

Those who own Butler grain buildings will 
tell you that moisture, birds and vermin simply 
can’t get in. The die-formed metal panels nest 
perfectly in place, are double-bolted to every 
purlin and girt. And where cover panels lap, 
weathersealing compound forms an absolute 
seal. This is why Butler buildings are tight and 


dry and stay that way. This is why, with ordi- 
nary care, the grade that goes in is the grade 
that comes out .. . of a Butler. 

Butler Force-Aire grain conditioning equip- 
ment is another reason why grade is easy to 
maintain. It is specially designed and built for 
Butler buildings—and your Butler Builder 
knows what size equipment you need and how 
to install it properly. In fact, ask him for a copy 
of Butler’s interesting grain storage booklet. 
Remember, your grain is worth far more than 
your building, so play it safe—buy a Butler. 
Look up your Butler Builder in the Yellow Pages 
of your phone book, or write us direct. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


eg, PRODW” 7392 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 


Manufacturers of Metal Buildings * Equipment for Farming, Dry Cleaning, Oil Production and Transportation, Outdoor Advertising * Contract Manufacturing 


Scies offices in Los Angeles and Richmond, Calif. * Houston, Tex. * Birmingham, Ala. * Kansas City, Mo. * Minneapolis, Minn. * Chicago, III. * Detroit, Mich. * Cleveland, Ohio 
Pittsburgh, Pa. * New York City and Syracuse, N.Y. * Boston, Mass. * Washington, D.C. ¢ Burlington, Ontario, Canada 


T's 36-foot-wide Butler building in Minnesota provides safe storage 


Store any kind of grain in a Butler. This 70-foot-wide installation 
fc 22,000 bushels of shelled corn. No vermin, moisture gets in here! 


in Texas holds a quarter of a million bushels of milo. 
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BO-DEE MINERAL STABLE 


Vow APPROVED 
RESEARCH FOUNDATION 
Approved for 


VITAMIN D | 
ik For 12 months stability in the 


presence of these listed minerals by 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


PERCENT ECT OF MINERALS ON STABILITY | 


Note. wiverat state v2 oF 


fully present at the end of 12 months. 100 


Ordinary D2 practically gone in 30 days. 


Ground Limestone....41.23% Ferrous sulfate........ 0.50% 40 
Steamed bonemeal...15.00 Copper sulfate....... 0.15 tes Regular D2 in oil, same mineral 
Tricalcium phosphate. . 13.00 Manganese sulfate....0.10 20 mixture as above 
Magnesium sulfate. . . 10.00 Cobalt sulfate........ 0.02 
lodized sodium chloride 20.00% O 


2 a 6 8 
TIME in months 


a product ot NV. PHILIPS-ROXANE, (pha) 


The world's largest manufacturer of Vitamin D 


13160 Ortley Place, Van Nuys, California « 600 South Michigan, Chicago 5, Illinois 


Distributors for NORTH AMERICAN PHILIPS COMPANY, INC. 


BOWMAN FEED PRODUCTS, INC., Holland, Michigan 4 


Please send me full information and prices on new MINERAL STABLE VITAMIN D2. 
Send for new low prices and technical bulletin” =... 4. 


COMPANY. 


ADDRESS. 
e 
& @ 
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¢ ASSOCIATIONS 


Impact Integration Brought 


Home Upper Midwest 


Feed men in the upper Midwest, less 
well acquainted with integrated live- 
stock production than many southern- 
ers, took a close look at the subject at 
their anuual meeting in Minneapolis 
last month. Nutrition subjects also got 
a thorough airing. 


The problems of integration and 
current nutrition ideas occupied the at- 
tention of feed men as they attended 
the 27th annual conference of the 
Northwest Retail Feed association. 

The stage for the problems of the 
conference was set by those three stel- 
lar stars of the “dramer,” Eldon Rod- 
dis, Rochester; Wendell Lenton, Stew- 
artville; and John Manahan, Chatfield, 
all of Minnesota. Their efforts to por- 
tray everyday feed problems on a local 
basis proved an interesting. skit to open 
the meeting. 

With such a setting, Dr. E. H. Hart- 
mans, economist at the University of 
Minnesota, brought the audience hard 
facts of life with his presentation on 
integrated farming. 

He said that integration has been 
accelerated by the needs for capital 
investment in farming. He said capital 
needed is up 4Y2 times since 1940 in 
land, 8Y2 times in machinery, and all 
other expenses are 3!/2 times as high. 

“No one can stop integration,” Dr. 
Hartmans said. “We must adjust to it. 


DR. ELTON JOHNSON 
He moderated. 
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By ELDON H. ROESLER 
The Feed Bag Photos 


Ninety-five per cent of broilers are in- 
tegrated, about 10 per cent of hogs, 
and 20 per cent of beef cattle.” 

According to Dr. Hartmans, feed 
men have to understand there will be 
fewer farmers in the years ahead and 
certainly fewer feed dealers. He said 
those who survive will have to ex- 
amine the possibility of providing a 
more stable market for their custom- 
ers; the possibility of bringing groups 
of producers together to supply a mar- 
ket; the value of a built-in field service 
management program; and the possi- 
bility of functioning in the financing 
area without necessarily bypassing the 
existing credit institutions. 


Veterinary Relations 

Dr. Glen H. Nelson, president of 
the Minnesota State Veterinary Medi- 
cal association, concluded the first 
morning session as he offered sugges- 
tions for closer cooperation between 
feed men and veterinarians. 

He complimented the feed industry 
for its success in increasing feed effi- 
ciency over the past 25 years but cau- 
tioned that such increased production 
also opens the way for increased dis- 
ease in animals. 

Dr. Nelson said that over-emphasis 


DR. ROBERT NESHEIM 
Swine knowledge. 


of medication of feed and water can 
have side effects on normal flora 
which control disease and on the 
growth of molds and yeast — thus 
causing a masking of disease and mak- 
ing it harder to diagnose. 

“The farmer can be oversold and 
can develop a false sense of security,” 
Dr. Nelson said. “This may cause him 
to be lax in his good management prin- 
ciples.” 

He admitted that often the vet is 
too willing to blame the feed and many 
times does not take time to explain to 
the farmer why he recommends cut- 
ting down on protein intake in treat- 
ing a disease. 


Economic Side 

The Monday afternoon meeting fea- 
tured two talks. Dr. Henry H. Bakken, 
agricultural economist from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, reported on his 
survey of feed men in Wisconsin, 
which was published by the Central 
Feed association. 

Dr. Bakken said that his survey 
showed the predominance of small 
firms and their economic status indi- 
cates vulnerability to integrated groups 
which might invade their areas. He 
recommended that such firms close 
ranks and try to obtain a coordinat- 


(Concluded on page 86) 


DR. WILLIAM PETERSEN 


Dairy know-how. 
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—Zippy Slogan 


(Continued from page 22) 


Some progress is being made in the 
modernization of Kelso’s mill facilities, 
he pointed out. Breaking into bulk 
feed delivery, for instance, is one 
step. Others are being planned, though 
it is not always easy to convert an old 
plant to new methods. 

Because the Rainbow market is a 
limited one, he suggested, changes in 
methods have to be accomplished in a 
manner that will prove profitable for 
all concerned — feeders, dealers, and 
the mill itself. 


“We produce a feed that gives gen- 
eral satisfaction; we give superior, 
friendly service geared to the special 
needs of the area,” Mr. Kelso stressed. 
“These are the things both dealers 
and feeders want most. They don’t so 
much care whether we have 1959-mod- 
el equipment or not. 

“Our chief competition comes from 
the products of big millers from out- 
side our area,” he said. “They have 
the advantage of national advertising 
and a national reputation, but in this 
area our reputation is hard to top. 

“So long as we can produce feeds 
that make a favorable showing profit- 


GIVE HIM ADVICE 
HE'LL APPRECIATE 


Remind him to order 
Morton T-M Salt. See page 59. 
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wise, we are confident feeders will 
continue to buy Rainbow feeds. And 
why shouldn't we continue to produce 
top - grade feeds? Through Kansas 
State College we have the research 
facilities of the entire state to help us 
do it,” John Kelso declared. 
Slogan-wise, service-conscious Kelso 
Milling Co. thus carries on in its sec- 
ond generation of supplying the for- 
mula feed needs of Jayhawk state 


farmers. 


Production Vice President 
At Nichols Is Spaulding 


Appointment of A. W. Spaulding Jr. as 
vice president in charge of production for 
Nichols, Inc., has been announced by the 
Exeter (N. H.) firm. He was formerly 
sales manager for broiler eggs and chicks. 

Mr. Spaulding’s new title make him re- 
sponsible for the company’s hatcheries, egg 
terminals, and the flock owner hatching 
egg program throughout the United States. 

He has been with Nichols since 1938, 
and is an alumnus of the North Yarmouth 
Academy, where he majored in vocational 
agriculture. The Spaulding family resides in 
Brentwood, a suburb of Exeter. 


Large Soybean Supply Is 
Added to Reseal Program 


Heavier supplies of soybeans now moving 
under support from the record 1958 crop 
and the heavy demand being placed on 
storage by record supplies of grains have 
combined to force the placement of soy- 
beans to be added to the reseal program, 
according to the Department of Agriculture. 

Under the program, farmers in designated 
areas will be able to extend their farm-stor- 
age loans or convert their purchase agree- 
ments to loans for another year following 
the price-support maturity date of May 31. 
Storage payments will be earned by farmers 
for the period of reseal. 

If a farmer redeems his resealed soybeans 
prior to the new maturity date, his storage 
payment will be prorated, USDA said. The 
announcement was made early in order that 
farmers can make provision for continuing 
to store soybeans and at the same time pro- 
vide for their 1959-crop storage require- 
ments. 


Egg Production Increased 


With Aureomycin, Claim 


Continuous feeding of Aureomycin to hens 
could bring egg producers an extra income 
of 51 cents per layer, according to American 
Cyanamid Co., New York City. The claim 
was based on tests conducted by Miller & 
Bushong, Inc., a Lancaster, Pa., feed man- 
ufacturer. 

Ralph Holder, director of research and 
nutrition for the feed firm, said that birds 
fed on a continuous feeding program with 
Aureomycin showed a 6.9 per cent increase 
in production and required 0.37 pounds 
less feed to produce a dozen eggs. 


Lastreto Heads Sales of 
Nopco Agricultural Unit 


Appointment of Rene Lastreto as sales 
manager for Nopco Chemical Co.'s fine 
chemicals division has been announced by 
the Newark (N. J.) firm. Mr. Lastreto wil] 
head the unit's Pacific division sales. 

He formerly served as a field represent. 
ative in northern California and northern 


RENE LASTRETO 


Nevada for Nopco. Long association with 
the California feed industry has made him 
an expert on its problems in that state. 

Mr. Lastreto is an alumnus of the Univer. 
sity of Wisconsin, where he majored in 
poultry husbandry. He is well known as a 
speaker on nutritional subjects, and will 
make his home in Hayward, Calif. 


Turkey Gain Is Increased 
By More Floor Space 


Increasing floor space can help turkeys 
gain weight, according to Dr. Robert E. 
Moreng and Ted Hartung of the Colorado 
State University experiment station. Hens 
gained an average of 5.4 pounds when al’ 
lowed two square feet, 6.3 pounds at three 
square feet, and 6.5 pounds at four square 
feet. 

Tom weight gains were 10.7 pounds at 
three square feet, 12 pounds at four square 
feet, and 1244 pounds at five square feet. 
Profit per bird increased as more space was 
allowed, but in the case of hens gross in 
come was benefited by less space. 

A producer with 750 toms would make ° 
$168.65 more profit than the producer with 
1,000 toms, assuming their sheds are the 
same size. However, the producer with 
1,000 hens would come out ahead, -eal- 
izing $177.70 more than the producer with 
750 hens in the same size pole house. 


HOOKER DIVIDEND 
A quarterly dividend of $1.0625 per 
share on its $4.25 cumulative prefered 
stock has been declared by Hooker Chem 
ical Corp., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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Check 


Critical B Vitamin Levels in Your 


Swine Breeder and 


Lactation Rations 


Se how these suggested levels for B 
vitamins in swine breeder and lac- 
tation rations stack up with the levels 
you are currently using. Keep two points 
in mind: First, consider the fact that the 
incidence of multivitamin deficiencies is 
much higher than deficiencies of a single 
vitamin. So check the levels of all B vita- 
mins. The second fact to consider is the 
increased requirement for B vitamins in 
modern high-energy swine rations. If 
swine are to receive the full benefits of 
these feeds, higher vitamin levels are 
needed to help utilize additional calories 
and offset reduced total intake. One more 
point: Specify Merck Vitamin Mixtures 
for ease in handling and uniformity in 
blending. Merck & Co., Inc. - Chemical 
Division - Rahway, New Jersey. 


Ask the 


Today’s high effi- 


Vitamin 


|_ Total Recommended Levels (Gm./to 


pregnant sows lactating sows 


Riboflavin 


Niacin 


Calcium 
Pantothenate 


Choline Chloride 


Vitamin Biz (Mg./ton) 


Merck man 


ciency feeds can 
contain as many 
as 15 microingre- 
dients. If buying 

: these essential in- 
g-edients from a number of suppliers 
is confusing and costly, better call your 
Nerek Man. He can show you how 
d aling with Merck can simplify pur- 
¢ asing and save money. Merck can 


act efficiently as your prime source of 


‘supply because Merck is basic in more 


microingredients than any other manu- 
facturer. For example, Merck is the 
country’s largest manufacturer of vi- 
tamins and coccidiostats, and a leading 
manufacturer of antibiotics and 
sulfonamides. Furthermore, Merck’s 
multi-plant setup is a guarantee of 
continuing supply—a special feed- 
supplement blending plant assures 


formulations to meet any need—and 
strategically located shipping points 
provide prompt and reliable delivery. 
Merck has the production capacity, the 
technical know-how, and research back- 
ground to serve you well. Why not get 
the specific figures that apply to your 
operation from your Merck Man this 
week? Merck sales offices are in 
Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Dallas, 
Teterboro, N. J., Los Angeles, Minne- 
apolis, St. Louis, San Francisco. 


MERCK VITAMIN MIXTURES 


with THE MERCK MARGIN OF SURETY 


QmeERCK CO., INC. 
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BACIFERM 
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READ WHAT DOUGHBOY SAYS: “We're convinced from all the evi- 
dence we've seen that Baciferm in our egg laying rations offers 
everything in the way of performance that any other antibiotics do. 
We know this to be so, also, from the many reports we've gotten from 
satisfied customers. In fact, our servicemen report 50% fewer calls 
about laying-flock troubles. We buy Baciferm, too, because it repre- 
sents substantial savings to us. In addition to that, the zinc baci- 
tracin in Baciferm offers the stability we insist on for our feed ingre- 
dients. We think Baciferm is an out- 
standing buy, is a product of proved 
effectiveness that helps us put out 
the best feeds possible.” 


ANIMAL NUTRITION DEPARTMENT 
COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION, 260 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 16 
IN MEXICO: Comsolmex, S. A., Mexico 7, DF. CANADIAN SALES REPRESENTATIVE:. Norman Stark 


BACIFERM HELPS MAKE THE SALE! 


Zine Bacitracin Antibiotic Supplements 
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Custom Mix 


————= By BRUCE W. SMITH 


have been noticing with some amusement the in- 
Sues creasing popularity of the small traveling bag known as the 
attaché case. Were one to count each owner of such a bag 
as a diplomat, John Foster Dulles would have more “hands” 
than places to go. Men who actually function as State 
department attachés are a little bit jealous, we suspect, of 
having lost their distinctive bag to traveling men in general. 
A friend of ours who is consul general in the Azores 
islands for the U. S. writes that for the time being he is 
* carrying his overnight clothes and his documents in a paper 


shopping bag. 

Our old friend Max Cohn, now of Ormond Beach, Fla., has been signally 
honored. The former executive of Sunset Feed & Grain Co., Buffalo, is now 
chairman of the Volusia County Republican committee. “See, we do have 
some Republicans down here!” he writes. 


Elsewhere in the South — a lot of feed industry people will be interested in 
Jubilee, a unique phenomenon of nature observed at Point Clear, Ala., on 
Mobile bay. The place to stay there is the Grand hotel, operated by Southern 
Industries Corp., parent firm of Oyster Shell Products Co. The unusual event 
sees thousands of crabs, shrimp, and fish come right up on the sandy shores 
of the bay, for easy picking by those om hand. The Jubilee is unscheduled, 
undependable — but happens several times each summer. 


Ten years of service with Val-A Co., Chicago, has been completed by 
T. J. Bouchette of Oshkosh, Wis. He sells for the firm in eastern Wisconsin. 
Val-A presented him with a watch recognizing his decade of association with 
the company. 

Another industry associate to be honored is Dr. E. W. Newhaven, founder 
and president of Western Yeast Co., Chillicothe, Ill. He has been selected 
to be listed in the new sixth edition of Who's Who in America. 


Progressive Allstate Hatchery has just completed development of a new 
poultry breeding farm near Willmar, Minn., its headquarters. Dean Portinga 
writes that the layout includes two 48 by 260-foot laying houses. Altogether, 
the firm now can hold 36,000 breeders at a time. 

When the birds bred from this farm start to lay, their output will be in 
greater demand, thanks to continuing 
promotions of the Poultry & Egg Na- 
tional board. Full-color table cards for 
restaurants, dining cars, and other 
commercial food service places are 
currently being offered by PENB at 
cost price, For a no-cost sample, write 
PENB at 8 S. Michigan av., Chicago 3. 

Two giants are in the news this 
month: a big 30-ton Sprout-Waldron 
mixer and Purina’s educational steer, 
The Champ. The huge horizontal mix- 
er is designed for handling starch made 
by Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. Its inside dimensions are 
26 by 18 by 10 feet. 

The big educational plastic Here- 
ford steer designed by Purina has been 
presented to the Department of Agri- 
culture for use in Europe under the 
USDA trade fair program. The 
Champ has been touring U. S. fairs 


SOUTHERN REPUBLICAN COHN 
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for the past 30 months. He will make 
his first appearance on the continent 
at Rome early in March. 


And this column will make its next 
appearance on this side of the Atlantic 
at approximately the same time. 


Honeggers’ Last-Half 
Sales Top $8 Million 


Sales jumped 39 per cent over the same 
period a year previous during the last half 
of 1958 for Honeggers’ & Co., Inc., Fair- 
bury, Ill. The firm reported that its net 
profits were up 43 per cent for the period. 

Total sales for the six months topped 
eight million dollars, as against the 5.8 mil- 
lion figure for the ..me period in 1957. 
Feed sales were up 23 per cent; prefabri- 
cated farm building sales up 133 per cent; 
and farm equipment sales up 130 per cent. 


Stockholders will vote on three new mem- 
bers to be added to the present seven-mem- 
ber board. The proposed members are Dr. 
L. C. Cunningham, Wayne Schroeder, and 
Shelton W. Mozley. 

Dr. Cunningham is an economist on the 
staff of Cornell University and is widely 
known in the industry. Mr. Schroeder holds 
a law degree from Northwestern Univer- 
sity. Mr. Mozley has been in the investment 
banking business for 37 years. 


Delmarva Raisers Hear 
Cyanamid Drug Report 

Extensive tests recently completed by 
American Cyanamid Co. have proved the 
effectiveness of Aureomycin in reducing 
disease and improving feed efficiency, ac- 
cording to the New York City firm. The 
announcement was made to 300 poultry 
specialists from the Delmarva broiler grow- 
ing area. 

Synovitis in chickens can be controlled 
with the drug, Cyanamid research scientists 
told the gathering. The poultrymen also 
learned that a positive reaction to hemag- 
glutination inhibition or serum neutraliza- 
tion does not necessarily mean that birds 
have Newcastle disease. 


USDA Lists Grade Bases 
For Blackstrap Molasses 


Moisture and carbohydrate content can 
be used aa the basis for grading blackstrap 
molasses for animal feed, according to the 
Department of Agriculture. Three possible 
grades are suggested in a report for con- 
sideration by buyers, sellers, and appro- 
priate regulatory agencies. 

According to assays, carbohydrate is by 
far the most important nutrient in molasses 
and should be included in any measure of 
quality, USDA said. Moisture content is 
critical in the control of spoilage in mixed 
feeds and should be included in measuring 
quality, the report added. 


A new Blue Streak mill and mixer were 
recently installed at Miami Feed & Grain 
Co., Sidney, Ohio. 
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Vitamelk Programs 


dependability 
makes the 
difference 


Program your feed business the Vitamelk way. 
Dawe’s Vitamelk program represents far more than 
fortification products. It is a way of doing busi- 
ness on the basis of having a nutritional laboratory 
affiliation. Dawe’s dependable professional services 
will provide you sound counsel and relieve you of 
many of the details of managing a successful feed 
business. You will have added assurance that you 
are supplying your customers top-quality feeds. 


This Is the Vitamelk Program 


1. VITAMELK—<a comprehensive vitamin, trace mineral, 
antibiotic and unidentified factors fortifier. Full fortifi- 
cation in one package. 


COMPLETE FORMULATIONS for farm-tested 
feeds. 


TAG INFORMATION for today's complicated feed 


tag requirements. 


COMPLETE FEEDER INSTRUCTIONS on how to 
use Vitamelk-fortified feeds to best take advantage 
of their great built-in power. 


DAWE’S QUALITY CONTROL laboratories are 
a remarkable help in solving special problems. 
6. MERCHANDISING and sales counsel. 
7. CONTINUING RESPONSIBILITY for applying 
the latest nutritional knowledge to your feeds. 
Dawe’s specialized nutrition, manufacturing and 
merchandising know-how is yours—yet you pay 
for Vitamelk only—when you program your busi- 
ness the Vitamelk way. Write for specific informa- 
tion on complete programs for poultry, swine, beef 
and dairy cattle. 
FOREIGN OFFICES: 
Belgium—13 Courte rue des Claires, Antwerp 
Italy—Corso Magenta 81/83, Milan 


Mexico—Sierra Leona 755, Mexico 10, D. F. 
Venezvela—Apartado 3050, Caracas 


Largest Specialist 
in Vitamin Prody dts 
Feeds 4 


DAWE'S LABORATORIES, INC. 4800 South Richmond Street, Chicago 32, Illinois 
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Zinc is probably the most talked- 
about trace mineral in the world of 
poultry and animal nutrition today. 
Here are two significant research re- 
port: which add further information 
to the still somewhat limited fund of 
data on zine requirements. It should 
prove useful to readers. 


Title: Studies on Zinc in Poultry Nu- 
trition. 

1) The Effect of Feed, Water, 
and Environment on Zinc 
Deficiency in Chicks. 
Authors: H. M. Edwards Jr., R. J. 
Young, and M. B. Gillis (International 

Minerals & Chemical Corp.). 
Publication: Poultry Science, Vol. 37 
(September, 1958) pp. 1,094-99., 
Digest: The results are well stated in 
the summary, which we quote: 

“In experiments with chicks reared 
under various conditions it was found 
that severe symptoms of zinc deficien- 
cy could be produced in chicks housed 
in plastic-stainless steel cages and giv- 
en glass-distilled water. 

“A variable and a less severe zinc 
deficiency was obtained with chicks 
housed in the standard galvanized 
brooder even though the chicks were 
given glass-distilled water and special 
precautions were taken regarding the 
method of feeding and watering. 

“However, a more severe zinc defi- 
ciency was obtained when the brooder 
was coated with an epoxy resin and 
the chicks were fed and watered from 
stainless steel troughs. 

“Evidence is presented which shows 
that the chicks’ environment and 
source of water can supply the chicks’ 
need for zinc. 

“A zine deficiency in chicks causes 
a reduced rate of gain, shortening and 
thickening of the leg bones, an en- 
larged hock condition, a reduction in 
bone ash, and poor feather devel- 
opment.” 


2) Zinc Requirement and 
Deficiency Symptoms 
of Chicks. 

Authors: Same. 
Publication: Same, pp. 1,100-07. 
Digest: This paper is a continuation 
of the zine investigations by the au- 
thors described in the previous ab- 
strat. In this article the quantity of 
tinc needed by young growing chick- 
ens worked out. 

“Che results show that chicks fed a 
diet for 10 days which analyzes to 
con in 15 ppm. zinc, require not more 
thar 40 ppm. of additional zinc (total 
} opm. zinc) for maximum growth 
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Nutrition 
Digest 
Feed 


Edited by C. W. SIEVERT 
Nationally-Known Feed Consultant 


Unusually valuable digests of cur- 
rent nutritional research in terms 
every feed man can understand and 
use. Opinions expressed are those 
of the reviewer and are not nec- 
essarily shared by The Feed Bag. 


and for maximum length-to-width ra- 
tio of the leg bones. Chicks fed the 
basal diet for three weeks require not 
more than 40 ppm. of supplemental 
zinc (total of 55 ppm. zinc) for maxi- 
mum growth. 

“Not more than 55 ppm. zinc was 

required for the prevention of enlarged 
hocks, for maximum length-to-width 
ratio of the leg bones and for good 
feathering in the three - week - old 
chicks. The addition of 10 ppm. of 
zinc to the diet gave maximum bone 
ash values in both the 10-day and 21- 
day-old chicks.” 
Comment: Zinc in chick feed, zinc in 
turkey feed, zinc in pig and hog feed. 
Zinc is becoming recognized for its 
nutritional importance. And it is im- 
portant, at least for these animals, and 
in amounts that are much greater than 
the small amounts previously known 
to be needed. Zinc has been recog- 
nized as a needed element for some 
time, but only recently have the larger 
needs of poultry and swine become 
known, 

Of course, it is understandable that 
the zinc needs for rapid growth were 
not discovered sooner. We use so 
much zinc-coated equipment for feed- 
ers and for waterers; some zinc can 
wear off and get into the water and 
feed, thereby disguising the need for 
the quantity of zinc actually required. 
Even in experimental work where 
semi-purified rations were used, the 
diets were often kept in galvanized 
containers. 

It was after stainless steel and plas- 
tics (and distilled water) came into use 
in studying the “trace” elements that 
the importance of zinc became known. 


There are now trace mineral mixes 
(or premixes) on the market contain- 
ing higher levels than formerly, and 
these mixtures help make really good 
feeds, and do it without any further 
effort on the feed man’s part. 

* * * 

Here is another piece of evidence 
that may help bring about a better un- 
derstanding of mortality of chicks and 
poults because of ruptured aortas. 


Title: The Effect of Anticoagulants on 
Toxicity of Betaaminopropionitrile. 
Authors: B. D. Barnett, D. J. Rickey, 
and C, L. Morgan (South Carolina 
Agricultural Experiment Station). 
Publication: Poultry Science, Vol. 37 
(September, 1958) pp. 1,124-28. 
Digest: More and more reports are re- 
ceived of internal hemorrhages in com- 
mercially-reared turkeys. The bleeding 
is sudden and great, usually resulting 
in the death of the affected birds. It is 
called a dissecting aneurism of the 
aorta. 

The condition is similar to that pro- 
duced in rats fed seeds of Lathyrus 
odoratus (sweet-pea) and is also re- 
ferred to as lathyrism. The active com- 
pound seems to be beta-aminopropi-- 
onitrile, referred to as BAPN for the 
sake of simplicity. 

This difficulty can also be pro- 
duced in chicks, although poults seem 
to be a bit more susceptible. There 
seems to be some evidence that drugs 
which prolong blood-clotting time may 
increase the rate of fatal internal hem- 
orrhage. 

In the work reported in this article, 
broiler chicks were used as the experi- 
mental animal because of smaller space 
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and feed requirements. A corn - soy 
type of ration was used. 

“When a vitamin K low diet was 
supplemented with 0.06 per cent BA- 
PN, mortality of chicks ranged from 15 
to 67 per cent. This mortality was re- 
duced by the addition of menadione or 
menadione sodium bisulfate complex 
(Klotogen F) largely by reducing per- 
ipheral hemorrhage. The addition of 
high levels of sulfaquinoxaline or di- 
cumarol caused increased peripheral 
and internal hemorrhage both of 
which could be reduced consistently 
by the addition of vitamin K. Vitamin 
K did not consistently reduce internal 
hemorrhage except when an anti- 
coagulant was added to the BAPN- 
containing diet.” 


Comment: This work does not solve 
the problem, but it is a big problem 
and one that requires a great deal of 
work, It has been recognized for only 
a few years, although the condition 
was present. It was easy to dismiss it 
by calling it “hemorrhagic disease” or 
vitamin K deficiency. 

Many feeds have been accused of 
vitamin K inadequacy because of this 
trouble and yet such seems not to be 
the case. To be sure an actual vitamin 
K deficiency would make the difficul- 
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ty a bit more difficult, but adding a 
lot more vitamin K does not minimize 
it at all. 


The real trouble is related to BAPN, 
but as to natural sources and how to 
avoid them and what to put into feed 
to overcome the difficulty is not yet 
known. 


Hodapp Named Bonnett 


Administrative Assistant 


Appointment of John Hodapp as admin- 
istrative assistant for Bonnett Feed & Grain 
Co. has been announced by the Bushnell 
(Ill.) firm. Bonnett is a leader in grain 
banking in the Lincoln state. 

The new appointee was formerly associat- 
ed with Quaker Oats Co. and is an alumnus 
of Iowa State College, where he majored 
in agricultural economics. He is a veteran 
of the marine corps. 


Name Five as Diamond V 
Sales Representatives 


Recently appointed sales representatives 
by Diamond V Mills, Inc., Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, are the following: 

J. L. Richardson, McAllen, Tex.; R. E. 
Ouderkirk Jr., Cedar Rapids; Eugene H. 
Beier, Lincoln, Neb.; Robert F. Bloxham, 
San Antonio, Tex.; and William T. Arthur, 
Littlefield, Tex. 

Mr. Richardson will be southern sales 


manager while the others will serve as dis. 
trict representatives. The appointments are 
in line with an expanded sales program, the 
company said. 


Warren Is Sales Manager 


Of New Merck Territory 


Appointment of Frank W. Warren as 
sales manager of its new 13-state north At- 
lantic region has been announced by Merck 
& Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. The new chief 
will be in charge of sales for the firm's 
chemical division. 

Headquarters of the newly-formed ter- 
ritory will be in Teterboro, N. J. The states 
included are Connecticut, Delaware, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Vermont, Virginia, and West 
Virginia. 

Mr. Warren has served with Merck as 
a general sales representative, manager of 
the general sales department, and industrial 
assistant to the general sales manager. He 
also is former head of Merck’s mid-Atlantic 
division, now incorporated into the north 
Atlantic region. 

Retiring from service with Merck is Clar- 
ence W. Gibbs, sales manager for the north- 
east region. He has been with the company 
since 1937, and held the managerial post 
since 1954. The northeast region is also 
now a part of the north Atlantic region. 


A new Strong-Scott hydraulic lift was re- 
cently installed at Lester Hansen Elevator, 
Kranzburg, S. D. 


T. a. IBBERSON COMPANY 
ENGINEERS & CONTRACTORS Since 
Minneepolis, Minnesota 


DAVENPORT 
ELEVATOR CO. 
WEST BEND, IOWA 
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Washington Millwheel 


(The “front page” of this issue appears as page 21.) 


Conservation Reserve Curbs 


The administration is keeping a tight 
rein on the conservation reserve, but 
some expansion in the program is 
planned for this fall. The new budget 
calls for a 375-million-dollar spending 
limit for the soil bank in the coming 
fiscal year, the same limit as for the 
current year. Since the basic soil bank 
act provided for a 450-million ceiling, 
the administration isn't proposing any 
big increase in the amount of retired 
cropland, 

But even with the 375-million limit, 
the Department of Agriculture figures 
it will be able to sign up an additional 
five million acres this fall. That's be- 
cause conservation practice payments 
made under the program are non-re- 


curring, and some extra funds will be 
available to bring more land under the 
program. 

A five-million-acre increase would 
put a total of about 28 million acres 
on the shelf. Congress, of course, could 
decide this year to ignore the adminis- 
tration's recommendation and push for 
a bigger program. That isn't considered 
likely, however. 

Even 28 million acres would fall far 
short of the amount of cropland that 
most experts think will have to be tak- 
en out of production to have a real 
impact on the surplus. Their estimates 
range all the way from about 40 mil- 
lion acres to 80 million. 


Who’s Unbalancing Budget? 


With his demands for a balanced 
budget, with his charges that the 
spenders’ are in control of congress, 
President Eisenhower came out swing- 
ing. Now, it's the Democrats’ turn. 
They're pushing veterans’, urban renew- 
al, and housing legislation that has a 
higher price tag than the administra- 
tion recommended. Any one of these 
measures, by itself, could wipe out 
the tiny surplus in Mr. Eisenhower's 
budget and plunge it into the red. 

In addition, Democrats aren't happy 
over administration spending plans for 
defense. The odds are they will vote 
more money for the military, especially 
for missiles and the space effort. 

Where do we go from here? Is a 
balanced budget a forlorn hope? Prob- 
ably, but not necessarily. The President 
has indicated he will use his veto pow- 
er freely on programs that would 
throw the budget out of kilter. Thus, 


one question is whether he can make 
his veto stick. The Democrats are in 
top-heavy control of congress. Over- 
riding a veto will be easier than it was 
in the past. 

The possibility still remains that the 
Democrats, while voting more money 
for some programs, will make a stab at 
balancing the budget by cutting funds 
for others. They don't like the ''spend- 


- ers" label. But if there is to be a bal- 


anced budget, they want to do the 
balancing in their own way. 

Some administration spokesmen, in 
plugging for a balanced budget, have 
been talking in a vague way about a 
tax cut somewhere in the future. Don't 
get your hopes up. At the same time 
these officials were talking about tax 
relief, President Eisenhower and others 
were saying that the years to come 
probably will see further increases in 
government spending. 


The World’s Finest Grain Drier 


@ DRYING CAPACITY—up to 2,000 Bushels Per 
Hour in Self-Contained Units 


@ DRIES—Corn, Wheat, Oats, Soybeans, Rye, 
Barley, Milo, Rice, Buckwheat, etc. 


@ FIRED BY—Fuel Oil, Natural or LP Gas 


Package for Profit 
with... 


WERTHAN 
BETTER 
BUILT 
BAGS 


You'll Like 
Our Fast Service 


MULTIWALLS 
WERTHCO PRINTS 
BURLAP BAGS 
COTTON BAGS 
AND 
SEWING THREAD 


Ask Us 


WERTHAN 
BAG 
CORPORATION 


1400 8th AVENUE, NORTH 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Midwest Sales Office 


141 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
Phone HArrison 7-4960 


; 

| 
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Are your growers 


Color-Wise and Pound-Foolish? 


The prime purpose of a 


coccidiostat is to prevent coxy 


NY coccidiostat combined with an arsenical 
can help give broilers bright shank and 
comb color...but no coccidiostat can give 
flocks better protection than they get with 
NiCarb. 
Red combs and yellow shanks may mask Sub- 
clinical Infection...often concealing the break- 
throughs inferior drugs simply can’t prevent. 


Just look at the record 


... not to color combs and shanks 


But NiCarb can and does prevent Subclinical 
Infection, almost completely...Subclinical In- 
fections that depress weight gains and reduce 
feed conversion ratios. 

NiCarb is the most effective drug you can 
add to your starter and grower rations to aid 
in the prevention of coccidiosis outbreaks in 
broiler and replacement flocks. 


...A large-scale one-year test of broiler production in the same house: 


Av. wt. (Ib.) 3.47 3.44 3.45 
Av. Point Spread | 101 96 96+ +5 
b Av. Coccidiosis 
7 Mortality (%) 04 52 14 —.10 
Color natural natural bright 
Subclinical Subclinical Infection 
Infection practically present...unnatural 
and Intestinal eliminated brightness of pigmentation: 
Coccidiosis makes early detection difficult — 


“Note: The point spread for Coccidiostat B ranged from a high of 119 to a low of 49—when Subclinical Infection was noted as a result 


of the build-up of coccidial oocysts, under relatively humid conditions. During this same difficult period the point spread for flocks 


on NiCarb varied from a high of 121 to 96. 


Also available for your use: 

S.Q.®—the most effective treatment for coccidiosis 
outbreaks. 

GlyCamide®—the best tolerated coccidiostat and 
most efficient in permitting top weight gains and 
feed conversion. 


- 


NiCarb 
2 ar with THE MERCK MARGIN OF SURETY Oey 


Now ready, the new Merck illustrated booklet, “Coccidiosis and 
Poultry Management” to help you and your servicemen emphasize 
the need for improved management in preventing coccidiosis 
losses and increasing poultry profits. Why not let us know how ° 
many copies you need (suitable for imprinting) for your sales and 
service organizations? Write to: Agricultural Products Dep‘., 
Merck & Co., Inc., Chemical Division, Rahway, New Jersey. 


@TRADEMARKS OF MERCK & CO., INC., FOR NICARBAZIN, SULFAQUINOXALINE, AND GLYCARBYLAMIDE, RESPECTIVELY. 


& CO., INC. 
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Ralph Everett Sales Clinic 


Let the Prospect Help Sell Himself 


P actical use of prospective custom- 
ers 1s stars in the selling program is 
the heme of Mr. Everett’s discussion 
this month. He stresses that there are 
mary ways in which the effective 
sale: man can capitalize upon the inter- 
est of the prospect whom he is con- 
tacting. 

\.r. Everett urges that the prospect 
or ‘2e customer be featured in the 
selling act—not merely held in its 
audience. Often the prospect will help 
sell himself if he is allowed to do so, 
the writer stresses. 


Silesmen frequently say to me: “I 
wish your company had nice-looking 
sales tools like some of the bigger 
companies use.” 

I admit that attractive sales tools 
are important. Illustrations and pic- 
tures are remembered 10 times longer 
and are over 80 per cent more effec- 
tive than attempts to explain a sales 
proposition without benefit of illus- 
tration. 

I suggest, however, that there is no 
limit to the visual tools any salesman 
can produce for himself if he has the 
will to do so— plus a little imagina- 
tion. I have seen feed salesmen build 
multiple - page portfolios themselves, 
which were just as effective as any- 
thing a professional could do. I have 
seen salesmen use an _ inexpensive 
camera to take pictures of their cus- 
tomers, illustrate with crayons, put 
them in an inexpensive binder, and 
sell with just as much confidence as 
though his company had spent thou- 
san’s on a prepared brochure. Yes, 
I have seen salesmen actually let the 
prospective customer make his own 
illustration right during the interview. 

Selling Himself 

me illustrate: 

/ feed salesman friend of mine in 
the East uses the following technique 
s%0e fectively I become more fascinated 
eve y time I see him do it. Further- 
mo: >, I continue to wonder why I did 
not wake up to the same technique 
yeas ago when I was selling feed. 

T iis particular salesman bases much 
of | 's selling on the basis of saving a 
cert in amount of money feeding lay- 
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ing hens if an improvement can be 
made in the conversion rate. After 
introducing himself and telling the 
prospective customer the reason for 
his call. The conversation goes some- 
thing like this: 

“Mr. Prospect, I was thinking last 
night about ways I might help you 
cut down production costs and make 
you more money. I did quite a bit of 
figuring and checked my figures care- 
fully but I’m not certain they are 
right. Would you mind taking this 
pad of paper and using my pencil to 
check my figures?” 

At this point he hands the prospect 
a pad and pencil and the prospect 
usually says, “O.K., what do you want 
me to figure? This is a blank sheet of 
paper.” 

The salesman then proceeds by say- 
ing, “Write down 365 days at the top 
of the paper.” 

The prospect does this and waits 
for the salesman to continue. The 
salesman then directs the customer, 
slowly, through the following mathe- 
matical calculations: 


Reaction Quick 

Almost invariably the poultryman 
looks up at the salesman and ex- 
claims, “You're right! That’s a lot of 
money. How can you help me save 
it?” 

The salesman then goes on to dem- 
onstrate his feeding program and 
what it will do for the prospective 
customer. 

The point here is not to emphasize 
the method of figuring or whether 
the figures which I have used for 
illustration are absolutely correct. The 
important thing to remember is that 
when the customer does the figuring 
himself he believes those figures. 


Let Him Do It 

I made the mistake for years of 
demonstrating with paper and pencil 
for the customer when I should have 
let the customer do his own figuring. 
In nearly all cases, I figured too fast 
for the prospect. Not wanting to ap- 
pear as though he couldn’t follow my 
f'gures he would agree each step of the 
way that he understood when he act- 


365 days multiplied by 70 per cent preduction equals 255.50 eggs. 
255.50 eggs divided by 12 equals 21(plus) dozen eggs. 


4.6 pounds feed conversion per dozen eggs subtracted from 4.8 pounds feeds conversion 
per dozen eggs equals 0.2 pound feed saved per dozen eggs. 


21 dozen eggs produced multiplied by 0.2 pound feed saved equals 4.2 pounds feed 


saved per laying hen. 


8,000 laying hens multiplied by 4.2 pounds feed saved equals 33,600 pounds feed saved. 
33, 600 pounds feed multiplied by 5 cen‘s (cost per pound of feed) equals $1,680 saved. 


ually didn’t understand. I had lost 
him after the first one or two calcu- 
lations. The worst part of it, however, 
was that it was that it wasn’t convinc- 
ing. 

It makes no difference whether you 
are selling poultrymen, hog producers, 
dairymen, or cattle feeders and ranch- 
ers, the same process will work. For 
years salesmen have been taught the 
fundamental principle of letting the 
customer get into the act if you want 
to make a sale. This principle applies 
just as much today as it ever did. 


Now handling the complete line of Hon- 
eggers’ products is Wilson & Co., Inc., 
Oelwein, Iowa. 
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Why do trade associations exist? 
This is a single question to which 
there are countless answers. Almost 
every feed man knows pretty well why 
he is willing to pay membership in an 
industry organization. In this discus- 
sion, Mr. Chrisman, a_ professional 
association executive, delves into some 
of the many benefits a well-managed 
organization renders its members. 

Readers are urged to consider his 
comments not only as they apply to 
alfalfa dehydrators, but as they apply 
to feed manufacturers’ and retailers’ 
groups as well. 


We are often asked by dehydrators 
and others what our purpose is, why 
we exist, what do we do to justify our 
existence. In the first place, our object 
is stated in the constitution and by- 
laws as follows: 

To promote uniformity in the cus- 
toms and usages of those engaged in 
the manufacture and marketing of de- 
hydrated alfalfa products and other 
forage crops; to inculcate principles of 
justice and equity in business; to facili- 
tate the speedy adjustment of business 
disputes between members and others; 
to inspire confidence in the business 
methods and integrity of the parties 
hereto; to collect and disseminate com- 
mercial and economic information; to 
promote research in the production of 
dehydrated forage crops and “their 
uses in order that the consuming pub- 
lic may profit thereby; and generally 
to secure to its members the benefits 
of cooperation in the furtherance of 
their legitimate pursuits.” 


What Is Done 

What do we do here to fulfill the 
obligation as stated? 

We hold production schools for in- 
terchange of ideas in the manufacture 
of dehydrated alfalfa. In the early days 
of the industry, there was great secre- 
cy. Few shared their ideas with others. 
Large sums of money were lost by 
many operators while each tried in his 
own way to improve his machinery 
and operating techniques. Many 
“white elephants” were built. The free 
exchange nowadays is working to the 
benefit of all and we believe it has 
come about largely as a result of pro- 
duction schools sponsored and ar- 
ranged by the association. Transcripts 
of the proceedings of these meetings 
were printed and made available to all. 


Research Projects 
We promote research into the grow- 
ing of crops, the marketing of the 
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product and the qualities which make 
it a good feeding stuff. In the past 11 
years, we have made money grants to 
16 different experiment stations total- 
ing close to $200,000 for work con- 
nected with the utilization of the prod- 
uct among all species of commercial 
animals, chemical studies, economic 
and agronomic. 

The experiment stations themselves 
have added huge sums to the amount 
we have expended because we have 
shown sufficient interest to give our 
financial support. The Department of 
Agriculture has also cooperated in 
forage crop utilization research, to 
marketing research, and to cost-of-op- 
eration investigations. There can be 
little doubt but that their interest has 


Supported Grain Stocks 
Are Growing, Growing 


All 10 of the grains reported on by the 
Department of Agriculture, with the ex- 
ception of barley, moved under support in 
larger quantities in 1958 than in 1957. 

Farmers at the end of the year had put 
some 489 million bushels of 1958-crop 
wheat under price support loans and pur- 
chase agreements. This compares to a figure 
of nearly 185 million bushels of 195'7-crop 
wheat put under support through Dec. 15, 
1957. 

Through Dec. 31, 1958, farmers had put 
about 97/4 million bushels of soybeans and 
100 million hundredweight of grain sor- 
ghums under support. These are record 
quantities. 

The corn figure was 108 million bushels, 
and dry beans amounted to 2.7 million hun- 
dredweight. Barley was 75'4, million bush- 
els; flaxseed, nine million bushels; oats, 60 
million bushels; rye, 7.2 million bushels; 
and rice, 7.2 million hundredweight. 


Howard Smith, Stronghurst, Ill., is owner 
of a new Blue Streak one-ton mixer. 


A new Prater crusher feeder was recently 
installed at A. F. Smith & Sons, Inc., Mani- 
towoc, Wis. 


FIRE LEVELS MILL 
A $28,000 blaze recently destroyed an 
elevator and warehouse belonging to Tif- 
fany (Wis.) Feed & Supply Co. The fire, 
which sent up black smoke that could be 
seen eight miles away, was caused by spon- 
taneous combustion. 


PASTURE IN THE BAG 


ssociation 


CHRISMAN 


been spurred on by our own willing. 
ness to give of our time and money to 
advance the knowledge of dehy. 

For five different years we have co- 
sponsored with the western regional 
laboratory of USDA technical alfalfa 
conferences. Transcripts of the pro- 
ceedings of these conferences have 
been provided not only for members 
of our association but for many work- 
ers in nutrition and agronomy from 
coast to coast. Copies of the fourth 
and fifth meetings are still available 
from our office. 


Trade Code 
We have printed trading rules for 
our members and an arbitration serv- 
ice to settle differences out of court. 
These trading rules are now incorpor- 


ated in the new AFMA Buyers Guide. 


For the past three years we have 
been doing national advertising of our 
product, not only in feed trade mag: 
azines but also in farm publications 
and breed magazines. Many of those 
ads have been of the testimonial type 
and reprints have been made available 
to members and have received wide 
distribution. 


Dehy Data 

We have enjoyed a wonderful press. 

This Dehy Data page alone has ac 
counted for some 10,000 words of pub- 
licity annually for the dehydration in- 
dustry and it is only a small part of 
the total of favorable articles printed 
each year in trade and farm publica- 
tions. 

Proposing to keep members well in 
formed with regard to production, 
price, and stocks, we produce numer’ 
ous tabulations, charts, and statistical _ 
information records showing both the 
immediate past and the five-year peri 
od just past. This is historical data by 
which the individual is aided in plot 
ting the future. 


Patrick Henry said, “I have but one 
lamp by which my feet are guided; and 
that is the lamp of experience. I know 
of no way of judging the future but 


by the past.” 
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“you can make 


a killing on 


Sheilbuilder— 


pure crushed reef 


oyster shell.” 
She’s not 
shooting 


the bull. 


Melrose Building - Houston, Texas 


Territories open for qualified brokers. 
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How put real teet 
your 


ON-LESS-FEED 


Sales Claims 


Make your feeds with potent 


Look at the sales story you'll have: 


MORE EGGS PER HEN... LESS FEED COST PER DOZEN 


..-6-37% more eggs when colleges put hens on ... 3.7 to 24% greater feed efficiency when 
laying feeds containing Terramycin. Based on __ colleges fed birds quality laying feeds contair- 
typical production figures* the lowest rate (6%) ing Terramycin. Based on typical production 
represents an extra $6.89 egg income for your _figures, this represents a feed saving for your 


customers with every ton of your feed—nearly customers of about 1¢ to 6¢ per dozen eggs. 
2¢ less feed cost per dozen eggs. 


* Based on an average of 200 eggs per hen per year (1958 poultry industry estimate). 
0.28 lb. feed per bird per day (light breeds), a selling price of 35.2¢ per dozen eggs 
(USDA 1957 average price paid on the farm) and feed costing $90 per ton. 
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“Ars. 
dumboldt, Nebraska 

. . She raises a dozen eggs 
just 3.9 Ibs. feed. 


d averaged $191.70 profit over feed costs* per 100 birds. * Based on eggs @ 35¢/dozen; feed, $76/ton. 


luction averaged 81.36; never Feed costs averaged only 14.8¢ per Feed consumption per 100 birds 
low 75% dozen; were never more than 16.18¢ averaged a low 26.4 lbs.; never went 
over 27 lbs. 
a 
xtra-Production 
WEEK-BY-WEEK RECORD 
e F Week Production tay 
1 81.8% 3.85 26 
2 84 3.8 26. 
; 4 83.9 3.79 26.3 
our ae Fa 9 82.8 3.82 26.5 
10 83.1 3.8 26.5 
11 81.8 3.9 26.6 
12 81.6 4.00 27 
DOBO TETRACYCLINE 13 79.9 3.9 26.4 
14 80.3 3.8 26.3 
630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6 se ten 
6460 W. Cortland St., Chicago 35 17 79.3 3.85 25.5 
7500 Ambassador Row, Dallas 7 
5251 Peachtree Industrial Blvd., Chamblee, Ga. 20 75.5 4.22 26.5 
1500 16th St., San Francisco 3 20 week 81.36% 3.9lbs. 26.4 Ibs. 
*&Co.,Inc. 230 Brighton Road, Clifton, N. J. averages 
ce for In Canada: 5330 Royalmount Rd., Montreal 9, P.Q. 
well-being 
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he first five months | fed with a laying feed containing Terramycin I raised a dozen eggs on just 3.9 Ibs. feed % 
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raises the profit 


Customers to when you recommend the Minnesota 


for Minnesota Meal. ade You can mix it in your own for- 

cause it provides ane 9 diges- mulas or sell it by the bag for feeding 

tion, their animals eat better and straight with complete confidence. 

gain faster than on other high pro- Minnesota Linseed Oil Meal pays off for 

tein meals. They’re healthy, set your customers with more for the pound 

some and hungry for more! at the market. It pays off for you with 
Years of use and testing are with repeat sales and a higher volume. 


NOTE THIS RECENT PURDUE UNIVERSITY TEST 
SUPPLEMENT FED WEIGHT COSTPERSTE 
Soybean Oil Meal Alone $20.50 —$ 9.38 
PURDUE SUPPLEMENT A: 


With Soybean Oil Meal $21.75 +$ 6.44 


With Linseed Oil Meal $22.00 +$12.00 Gi 
With Cottonseed Oil Meal $21.50 —$ 0.12 
With Soybean Oil Meal and 5% Urea $22.00 +$11.77 pee 

With Linseed Oil Meal and 5% Urea $22.50 < +$23.36 


For Meal, Pellets Or Grits—Write, Wire Or Phone Us Your Requirements. 


innesot LINSEED OIL CO. 


Minneapolis 21, Minnesota * Phone: SUnset 8-9011 
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Pigid Quality Stressed 
Big Texas Feed Mills 


One of the Southwest’s fast-grow- 
ing feed manufacturers bases its suc- 
ce-s on a rigid quality control program 
ani a continuing credo of service to 
fecders. Service is a 24-hour-a-day pol- 
icy with this company and it reflects 
in constantly-increasing tonnage. 

Join The Feed Bag’s southwestern 
senior correspondents on this visit to 
mills at Abilene and Dallas in the 
Lone Star state. 


Abilene, a city 150 miles west of 
Fort Worth, Tex., is steeped in high- 
er learning. It is the home of Mc- 
Murry College, Abilene College, and 
Hardin-Simmons University. Now 
Paymaster Feed Mills, Inc., has added 
another “college.” It is the team of 
feed experts it fields over a wide area. 


This team, under the guidance of 
Dr. A. A. Heidebrecht, Paymaster 
nutrition director, carries out a feed 
quality program: This is considered 
one of the primary success factors of 
Paymaster. 

The members of this team are sub- 
ject to call 24 hours, day or night. 
Each man is a poultry or animal hus- 
bandry graduate. Together they cover 
more ground than the mighty passing 
arm of Sammy Baugh, coach at Hard- 
‘in-Simmons, or the fleet legs of Bobby 
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By FRIEDA & SAM HYATT 
Reported From Abilene, Tex. 


Morrow, famed sprinter of Abilene 
Christian College. 

One of these experts may be out at 
2 a.m. innoculating a customer’s chick- 
ens for him. Immediate assistance is 
given with nutritional and manage- 
ment problems over the wide territory 


covered. W. A. Williams is general 


manager of the firm, Charles Partin 
is general sales manager, and W. A. 
Gandy is manager of the mill. 

The regional sales manager is Larry 
Wehrle, and the eastern regional sales 
manager is Wren Vinyard. There are 
10 salesmen functioning under each 
division. The sales area covered is 
Texas, eastern New Mexico, western 
Louisiana, and southern Oklahoma. 
Distribution of feed is through 250 
dealers. 


How It Grew 

The story of Paymaster in Abilene 
is one of amazing growth in a short 
time. Paymaster Feed Mills began with 
the formation of the formula feed 
Western Cottonoil Co., a division of 
Anderson, Clayton & Co., Inc. In the 
spring of 1957 a new division was 
formed consolidating the feed depart- 
ment of Western Cottonoil with the 


feed department of Southern Cotton- 
oil, another division of Anderson, 
Clayton. 

The mill manufactures a complete 
line of poultry, range, dairy, hog, and 
related feeds under the brand new 
name of Paymaster. Labeling is in the 
form of attractive yellow and green 
lettering with illustrations. 


Mr. Partin stated, “We are proud 
of our quality control of feed. We do 
not hesitate to tell a dealer frankly 
that he is to sell Paymaster feed strict- 
ly on merits. A dealer must believe 
in and take pride in the brand of feed 
he stocks. 

“The mill in Abilene is rated as one 
of the latest type push-button mills in 
the United States. Dr. Heidebrecht is 
in complete charge of the nutrition 
program. We back him up all the way 
in educating our dealers to stress using 
Paymaster feed as directed. The re- 
sults must be as specified and we stand 
back of this program,” he stressed. 


Company Setup 
The 100 employes at the Abilene 
operation function efficiently in their 
duties of management, sales, credit, 
production, and traffic. Basically, the 
Abilene mill is a truck point. Railroad 
facilities are those of the Texas & 
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Pacific line. Advertising is done 
through liberal use of radio, farm 
magazines, billboards, and newspapers. 

Paymaster is one of the youngest 
major manufacturers in the feed in- 
dustry. Behind it is thé many years of 
smooth coordination of Anderson, 
Clayton —a leader in its field. The 
grain elevator has a capacity of 100, 
000 bushels. Mill capacity is about 125 
tons in one eight-hour shift. Complete 
bulk facilities are a feature of the 
mill, 

Equipment in modern mill includes 
two Jacobson 200-horsepower hammer 
mills; two one-ton horizontal batch 
mixers; four California pellet mills, 
including one of 50 horsepower, one 
of 75 horsepower, and a Century; and 
two high-speed sacking scales, one a 
Richardson and one I. C. 


EQUIPMENT locations in the big, 
efficient Paymaster feed plant at 
Abilene, Tex., are shown in this 
production-line detail sketch. The firm 
is rapidly becoming a major factor 
‘in the entire southwestern feed 
industry market. A second mill 


is situated at Dallas. 


Deliveries are maintained through 
a; fleet of trucks which include 11 In- 
ternational, Mack, and GMC tractor- 
type trucks. Twenty grain trailers and 
vans are pulled by these trucks. 

Mill Layout 

The mill is divided into a formula 
feed section and a custom mix section. 
There are two high-speed molasses 
mixers, one for dairy feed and one for 
custom mixing. These machines have 
a capacity of 125 tons in eight hours 
of custom mixing, using cottonseed 
hull based rations, 

Paymaster Feed Mills operates com- 
mercial feed pens in Abilene. These 
lots hold 2,500 head of cattle. The 
mill also has grain cleaning facilities. 
A grain steamer, crimper, crumble 
sifters, and mash sifters are kept in 
condition. 


Research Work 

An experimental poultry laboratory 
is part of the “higher education” 
phase of its work. An ingredient an- 
alysis laboratory for running analyses 
on incoming ingredients and finished 
feeds is a busy part of the Paymaster 
plant layout. Every effort is made to 
utilize up-to-date equipment, methods, 
and supplies in order to improve Pay- 
master products. Dub Simmons, mill 
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Daffin. PACKAGED FEED PLANT 
IN PRODUCTION 45 DAYS AFTER 
OWNER STARTS NEW BUILDING! 


Actual Daffin installation took only 
the customary 3 days at Four Oaks 
Milling Co. near Four Oaks, N. C. 
At left is Henry M. Johnson, Owner. 


In fact, satisfied owners everywhere. 
are delighted with how soon a 
Daffin can be installed and turning 
out feed. 


JOHNSONS 
FEEDS 


Here, at last, is a medium-production unit en- 
gineered into a single package to do an out- 
standing job of grinding, mixing, and mo- 
lasses blending. And because it’s a balanced i 
team of matched components, a Daffin Unit 
can be ordered in the exact arrangement that 
best fits your mill floor plan! 


Johnson’s Daffin has given faithful service and 
no trouble since installation, according to 
Ward Temple, operator. 

Top photo, new concrete block building erected 
to house Daffin and warehouse Pillsbury Feeds. 
Below, components of Daffin Packaged Plant 
can be ordered in a variety of arrangements. 


Discover what a Packaged 

Daffin can do for you and 

your customers. TODAY 

— Write for Bulletin P-58 

which includes specifica- 
tions. 


Builders of the World-Famous Daffin Feedmobile, Pneumatic Conveying Systems, Pelleting Machines, Batch Mixers 
.AFFIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 316} NORTH PRINCE STREET, LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 
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ANALYSES for fat, fiber, and other 


components of ingredients and 


finished feeds are carried out in 


an up-to-the-minute laboratory at 
Abilene, under the direction of 
Dr. A. A. Heidebrecht. Here is a 


section of the research and 


quality control department. 


superintendent, finds the laboratory a 
helpful arm in turning out a line of 
feeds popular with livestock and poul- 
try men. 


GIVE HIM ADVICE 
HELL APPRECIATE 


Remind him to order 
Morton T-M Salt. See page 59. 


jd 


The Paymaster picture is not com- 
plete without mention of the new 
Dallas mill. The Abilene mill is in 
Taylor county and is the county seat. 
The sister mill is 180 miles northeast 
and was erected in the spring of 1958. 
Monroe May is mill manager at Dallas. 
The manager of each mill is respon- 
sible for the production, credit, and 
distribution of his respective plant. 
Mr. May is a former county agent and 
a past president of the Texas Feed 
Manufacturers association. 


Dallas Lineup 
Storage capacity of the Dallas mill 
is 5,000 tons and the mixed feed capa- 
city is over 6,000 tons per shift per 
month. Basically, the mill is a rail 
center in contrast to the Abilene setup. 
W. E. (Slim) Murray is plant super- 
intendent. Dr. A. A. Heidebrecht is 
nutrition director for this mill, also. 

General Manager W. A. Williams 
noted, “We've ended up with as ef- 
ficient cleaning and processing in this 
mill as can be found anywhere in the 
world. Nothing goes into the formula 
feed until it has received the maximum 
possible upgrading.” 

Mill capacity in an eight-hour shift 
is 75,000 tons per year. Seventy-five- 
hundred rail cars are used to haul 
one year’s ingredient and finished feed 
capacity. Six concrete silos and seven 
interstice bins afford approximately 
100,000 bushels of storage for grain. 

Mr. Partin summed it up: 


“We consider it essential in this time 
of strong competition to use an ag- 
gressive, confident program in making 
contacts with our dealers. You can’t 
go at it half way. The feed must be 


THIS IS THE MODERN FORMULA FEED PLANT AT ABILENE. 


NEWER of the two Paymaster formula 


feed plants is this installation 


at Dallas, which has a monthly 
output capacity of 6,000 tons per 
normal working shift. There is 
storage for 5,000 tons at the 
mill, which has Slim Murray as its 
superintendent. The Dallas mill is 


primarily a rail shipping point. 


absolutely the best you know how to 
make. To achieve this Paymaster has 
men who are tops in their specific 
duties. Once you have the feed to do 
the job, the rest of the program is to 
have men who can get the message 
over to the man on the farm or out on 
the range. That is where our ‘college’ 
comes in. The trained men who repre 
sent us are our best selling tool 
through the aid they give and the 
confidence they create in our feeds.” 
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Director 


Dr. G. F. Heuser is Director of the 
Stonemo Poultry Research Farm. A 
career poultryman, college professor, 
author and editor, he has been widely 
acclaimed for his work, his research, 
and contributions to advances in 
poultry science. 


Dr. Heuser was the third person in 
the U.S. to receive a Ph.D. in Poul- 
try Science (Cornell, 1918), and for 
35 years was Professor of Poultry 
Husbandry at Cornell University. 
He is a former editor of both Poultry 
Science and World Poultry Science 
Journal. Through his extensive train- 
ing, research, and experience, Dr. 
Heuser is well suited for his position 
as Director of Stonemo Poultry Re- 
search Farm. 


Film Available 


An educational 25 minute color film 
has been prepared by the Stone 
Mountain Grit Company. This 16mm 
film shows how granite is mined, 
crushed, and distributed, as granite 
grit, to assist poultrymen through- 
out America. Viewers are taken on 
a visit through the Stonemo Poultry 
Research Farm, and are able to see 
firsthand how grit increases poultry 
meat and egg production. This film 
will be lent at no cost to responsible 
groups. When writing for this film, 
please use your letterhead and indi- 
cate a preference of several dates. 


TONE MOUNTAIN GRIT COMPANY, INC. — 
Lithonia, Georgia 


Have 
Questions 
About Granite Grit 5 


Question: 
Dr. Heuser: 


Question: 


Dr. Heuser: 


Question: 


Heuser: 


Question: 


Dr. Heuser: 


Question: 


Dr. Heuser: 


Do you 
you do, 


STONEMO Grit withthe EXTRA GRINDING 
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please address it to Dr. G. F. Heuser, c/o Stonemo Poultry 
Research Farm, Lithonia, Georgia. 


You Been Asking 


What is the chief function of grit? 


The chief function of grit is to pulverize feed and other materials 
which the bird eats. This is done in the gizzard. It is especially 
important that feeds and materials of vegetable nature—grains 
and their by-products and grasses—be broken down since the 
valuable nutrients are locked in with fiber or cellulose coatings 
which are not digested by enzymes and which must be broken 
down mechanically. 

Feeds of animal origin can be acted upon directly chemically. 


the birds receiving all mash rations do not 
need grit? 


Not at all. It is true that feed efficiency is greater when whole 


grain is fed, but even all mash rations as fed are not fine enough 


to get the most nourishment out of the particles. Grit thus helps a 


to reduce the feed bill 


Another important reason for feeding grit is the grinding of such 
materials as litter, feathers, dried grass, and other bulky or 
fibrous substances which the birds consume. These must be re- 
duced so that they will pass through the digestive tract and 
not cause hindrance to the digestive processes or even impaction. 


Can any kind of grinding agent be used as grit? 
Any material will have some grinding action, but harder sub- 


stances, such as insoluble gray granite grit with black — of. 


mica, are more efficient and last longer. 


What effect does the feeding of grit have upon the gizzard oS 
development? : 


A number of reports as well as observation indicate that birds «.- 
-receiving grit have larger gizzards—sometimes as much as 50% 
larger—which have firmer muscles and are generally more 
healthy looking. The no-grit gizzard muscles are flabby and have. ~ 
a dull color. The linings of the grit-fed gizzards have been re- 


ported to be thicker, tougher and free from gizzard erosion. 


Suppose, Dr. Heuser, that a bird did eat too much grit, will an ex- - 


cess amount of grit do any harm? 


No. Excesses will be very quickly passed from the gizzard and 
excreted. 


ve a question regarding the feeding of granite grit? If 


Birdseye view of the Stone Mountain Grit Company's 
Poultry Research Farm, Lithonia, Georgia. Here constant 
feeding experiments are being made by Nutritionists 


and Research Workers to help you get Maximum Nutri- 
tional Values from every ton of poultry feed you buy. 
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Stonemo Poultry Rese arch Form 
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NEW BEEF FEED IDE::: 
an “extra-gain” 
nutritional feed 
that also helps 
maintain high 
health levels, 
fights bloat, 
liver abscesses 
and bacterial 
diarrhea! 


GIVE FEEDERS THESE GIVE FEEDERS THESE Most present day beef supa) 
NUTRITIONAL PLUSES! DISEASE PREVENTION PLUSES! ™ments fall into two gene 


classes: nutritional feeds 3 
disease-fighting feeds. 
Now, recent disease-fight 
Bloat reduction... both claims for Terramycin at} 


Up to % Ib. more gain per 
head per day over 100- 


day feeding period. in pasture and feedlot. tritional levels make possibl 
combination of both these 
Improved feed efficiency Fewer liver abscesses... a nutritional feed to prom 


articularly ji extra gains and feed efficiel 
and help prevent and -educe 
cidence and severity of bl 
liver abscesses and bz ‘terial 


... average 8% improve- 
ment. 


Better hair coat, better Reduced incidence of arrhea. 
conditioned animals that bacterial diarrhea and The extra gains m« ‘e thom 
buyers look for. me secondary infections. pay the cost of Ter smy¢ 
The results of 20 trial: vith0 
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) animals showed that ra- 
Ns containing Terramycin 
roved both growth rate and 
leficiency an average of 8% 
lbw and high roughage diets 
an average $3.15 
head. 


PLU. Performance is free 


many of the trials, it was 
ved that animals getting 
amy in were better condi- 
led a d had a better hair 
t...1 .e kind of bloom cattle 
ers lc for. 

hat’ more, three years of 
ltest 1g showed Terramycin 


in the ration reduced the inci- 
dence of bloat an average of 
76% .. . reduced incidence of 
liver abscesses .. . and aided in 
reducing the incidence and se- 
verity of bacterial diarrhea. 
Your Pfizer representative 
will gladly supply you with ad- 
ditional documentation of the 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
Science for the world’s well-being 
630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6 

6460 W. Cortland St., Chicago 35 
7600 Ambassador Row, Dallas 7 
5251 Peachtree Industrial Blvd., 

Chamblee, Ga. 
1500 16th St., San Francisco 3 

In Canada: 5330 Royalmount Rd., 

Montreal 9, P. Q. 
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many claims you can make 
when your beef feed contains 
Terramycin at the recom- 
mended level. He’ll also outline 
in full detail the many oppor- 
tunities for extra profit, sales 
and service this new PLUS 
PERFORMANCE feed offers, 
Call him soon. 
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Lird, Becker, Jacobson Will Speak 


Varied Maryland Menu 


Slated for March 19-20 at the 
Shoreham hotel, Washington, D. C., 
is the University of Maryland nutri- 
tion conference. The program is under 
the co-sponsorship of the university 
and the Maryland feed industry. 


Highlighting the conference this 
year will be Dr. Horace J. Davis, 
former attaché to the American em- 
bassy in Moscow, with a luncheon 
talk entitled, “Agriculture in Russia.” 
The topic should prove of great in- 
terest to guests, in view of current 
Russian achievements in science. 


Reports on animal and poultry nu- 
trition will be presented by Dr. D. E. 
Becker, University of Illinois animal 
science department, who will discuss 
protein and amino acid nutrition of 
swine. Dr. H. R. Bird of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin will speak on en- 
ergy and efficiency of laying hen diets. 

Dr. Norman L. Jacobson of Iowa 
State College will present some facts 
on nutrition of dairy cows and calves. 
The control of coccidiosis in broilers 
will be the subject of Dr. Morris Cov- 
er of the University of Delaware. 

Dr. Robert D. McCarthy, Pennsyl- 
vania State University, will discuss 
the role of volatile fatty acids in the 
synthesis of milk fat. All other speak- 
ers listed are on the staff of the Uni- 


DR. JERRY COMBS 


¢ MEETINGS e 


DR. NORMAN JACOBSON 


versity of Maryland. 

The feeding of dairy cows will be 
looked at by Drs. Roger Hemken and 
William Ensor of the dairy depart- 
ment. Included in their talk will be 
regulation of milk butterfat content 
by dietary means. 

Extensive research data on broiler 
nutrition will be presented by Dr. G. 
F. Combs of the UM poultry depart- 
ment. The talk will center around the 
formulation of simplified corn-soybean 
diets and will include such items as 
vitamin and amino acid supplementa- 
tion and energy relationships. 

Mineral nutrition of chicks, poults, 
and laying hens will be the topic of 
Dr. W. C. Supplee, research chemist. 
Dr. Supplee’s work in primarily con- 
cerned with potassium, zinc, and un- 
identified factor sources. 


Also from the poultry department 


Dr. D. E. Becker Dr. H. R. Bird 


presenting papers will be Drs. D. F, 
Middendorf, N. V. Helbacka, and R. 
D. Creek. Drs. Middendorf and Hel- 
backa will speak on protein levels for 
laying hens and factors affecting egg 
quality. Dr. Creek will present data 
on the use of zinc in turkey diets, and 
studies of the perosis complex. 

Dr. E. C. Leffel, animal husbandry 
department, will discuss rumen studies, 
From the same department, Dr, P. G. 
Young will talk about hormones in 
fattening swine. 

Registration for the conference will 
be conducted the evening of March 18. 


Hospital Benefits 
Being Pushed Under 
Social Security 


By ERNEST W. ALWIN 
Our Washington Correspondent 


A drive will be made this year to 
add a hospital insurance program to 
the Social Security system. Some pre- 
liminary hearings already have been 
held on the proposal, and additional 
hearings will be scheduled. In 1957, 
congress authorized monthly disability 
payments to workers who are totally 
and permanently disabled at age 50 
and over. Attempts will be made to 
lower that minimum age requirement, 
but the main pitch will be to broaden 
the disability program to include hos- 
pital insurance. The proposal would in- 
volve nursing home insurance for more 
than 12 million persons now eligible 
for Social Security checks. The ex- 
panded program would be financed by 
raising Social Security taxes for em- 
ployers and employes by one-half of 
one per cent and those of the self- 
employed by three-fourths of one per 
cent. 


Recently installed at Farmers Elevator, 
Mission Hill, S. D., were a new Blue Streak 
mixer and screw litt. 


ALABAMA APPOINTEE 
Appointment of Fred M. Conklin as plant 
operations manager has been announced »y 
Alabama Flour Mills, Decatur. Formerly a 
consultant to various feed and grain indus 
tries, the new manager is a graduate of 
Purdue University. 
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STILL AVAILABLE FOR GOOD DEALERS IN SOME AREAS 


No matter how good your present program is, good feed, but also his customers must have good 
your customers must make money if you are going breeding stock, good equipment, and good housing. 
to be permanently successful. To do this in the Eventually someone will sell all three in your area 
poultry field, a feed dealer must have not only a —it might as well be you! 


No other major feed company in America has this kind of a program to offer a 
dealer. WRITE, PHONE or WIRE for DETAILS. 


HONEGGERS & Co., FEED & FARM BUILDING Division, FARBURY, ILL. 
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Here’s what we are telling your customers about 


Dr. Wallis answers your questions about... 


$ Is there a new recommendation for the amount of vitamin D 
to be fed for preventing milk fever? 


$ Yes, on the basis of recent work, the Ohio Agricultural E i Station 
now recommends 20,000,000 units of vitamin D, per day for five to seven 
days before freshening. This is two-thirds of the previous recommendation. 
Now milk fever prevention costs even less than before. 


> Can I depend upon good sun-cured hay to supply enough 
vitamin D for my livestock? 


Definitely not. Contrary to what is often assumed, the amount of sunshine 
received in curing does not provide a reliable basis for judging vitamin D 
content. Some sun-cured hay is even lower in vitamin D than artificially 
dried hay. 


$ I have a herd of good producing dairy cows. How much vitamin 
D do they need? 


Experimental evidence on vitamin D requirements is limited to work for 
less than a year on five or six cows in moderate to low milk production. 
Obviously, this is not enough to give reliable information for high-level 
performance on a long time basis. Based on accumulating evidence on 
vitamin D needs, more feed s are ii ification of 
complete dairy rations to 6,000 - 8,000 units of vitamin D per pound. As an 
example, when fed at the rate of 10 pounds per day, a cow would get 
60,000 - 80,000 units of vitamin D daily. 


° My brood sows are getting a lot of sun-cured alfalfa hay. Will 
that take care of their vitamin D needs? 


Not necessarily. One-third of twelve sun-cured alfalfa hay samples included 
in a recent report would have contributed less than 60 units per pound of 
complete brood sow ration when used at a level of 25% and the lowest 
one only 20 units. The highest one of the twelve samples would have 
contributed far less than the 500 units per pound recommended by many 
nutrition authorities. (Send for free reprint “The Vitamin D Content of 
Roughages”). 


q: Will it do any good to put vitamin D into beef cattle rations? 


EAE Very little controlled research has been done, but benefits from supple- 
mental vitamin D have been observed in college and commercial beef 
herds for growing, fattening, and breeding stock. Realizing that ized 


losses may frequently occur, many feed manufacturers | fortify beef cattle 


0. 


Send your shot D $9 Dr. 6°. 
Director of Nutrition, Agricultural Department, ¢ Brands £ 
+625 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Fleischmann’s Fidy Irradiated Yeast 
rich in vitamin D for four-footed animals 


another fine product of 


Standard Brands Tneorporated 


THE IMPORTANCE OF 
VITAMIN D 
NUTRITION 


In this educational series to farmers and feeders, 
Dr. G. C. Wallis answers important questions 
about Vitamin D Nutrition. 


Today’s feeds have added nutritional 
fortification to assure proper levels of 
important nutrients required for good 
production. 


Fleischmann’s FIDY Irradiated Dry 
Yeast is a rich and economical source of 
vitamin D.—easy to use, dependable in 
potency, outstanding in dispersion 
qualities. 

Formulate your feeds with FIDY Irradi- 
ated Dry Yeast—for reliable Vitamin D 
fortification. 


NEW IDEAS 
VITAMIN D FEEDING 
Research provides new ideas on: 
e The older cow and sustained high produc- 
tion. 
e The prevention of milk fever. 


e The improvement in absorption and utiliza- 
tion of calcium and phosphorous. 


e The variability of vitamin D from natural 
resources. 


e The availability of calcium reserves in 
older cattle. 


FREE DATA PORTFOLIO 


For your complimentary copy, 
Address: Standard Brands 

Incorporated, Dept. FB - 29, 
Agricultural Department, 625 


Madison Avenue, New York 
22, New York. 
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Yuma, Ariz., is in one of the nation’s 
hottest, most arid regions. Yet, thanks 
to irrigation water from the nearby 
Colorado river, the desert area around 
Yuma has been made highly produc- 
tive for farming. It has a year-round 
growing season, its climate is ideal for 
producing seeds, and its melons, pro- 
duce, cotton, grain, and citrus fruit 
go to all parts of the United States. 


Farmers Marketing Corp., 592 E. 
16th st., Yuma, plays a big part in all 
agricultral activities of the area by ren- 
dering many types of services to the 
farmers. It sells them feed, fertilizer, 
and other needs; it maintains a staff 
of competent field men to provide 
advice on livestock and crop problems; 
and it provides a market for grain, 
seeds, and other commodities. 


FARMERS 
MARKETING CORP. 
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Services Are 
Important Building 


Arid Area Business 


By PAUL B. NEES 
Reported From Yuma, Ariz. 


Farmers Marketing had its origin 
back in 1923, when it was organized 
by a group of farmers as a cooperative. 
At first it had only a tiny office and 
was a small-scale jobber of feeds and 
seeds. 


Growth Steady 

The business grew steadily and ex- 
panded its services to take care of 
more and more of the farmers’ needs. 
A retail store was opened at a central 
location on the city’s main highway, 
U. S. 80. Then, in 1947, the feed mill 
was built at the present location, which 
is on the outskirts of the city, on state 
highway 95. 

The steady growth of the coopera- 


CORP., A FOCAL POINT FOR WESTERNERS. 


tive’s business resulted largely from 
dealings with non-members, rather 
than from expansion of membership. 
In 1952, when the non-member busi- 
ness considerably exceeded that with 
members, the cooperative setup was 
discarded and the business incorporat- 
ed as Farmers Marketing Corp. 

In 1956 the corporation’s entire op- 
eration for the Yuma area was con’ 
solidated at the 592 E. 16th location. 
This headquarters now has 25 em- 
ployes. 

Before the move, a general office 
building, a retail store and warehouse, 
and a seed cleaning plant were built 
on the site, which is along the South- 
ern Pacific right of way. 

The general offices are in a 20 by 


(Continued on page 55) 
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Did you have any abnormal expen- 
ditures during the past year? For many 
years now, we have asked this question 
of most of our clients because many 
people are not aware of ,deductions 
available to them, especially when 
these expenditures are purely personal. 
This simple question has also resulted 
in refunds for taxpayers on prior year 
returns. 


Just recently, for example, a client 
of ours asked: 

“Are contributions made to a vol- 
unteer fire department deductible?” 

We found out this group was or- 
ganized because the community could 
not provide in its budget for a regular 
service to the taxpayers. To protect 
life and property, a group of public- 
spirited people organized this volun- 
teer group. Through subscriptions, 
dues, and other fund-raising means, 
they bought equipment. The volun- 
teer fire fighters bought their own 
uniforms, shoes, and other accessories. 
The client in this case contributed 
about $175. 


Tax Savings 

This contribution could represent a 
tax savings of from $35 to $177.45, 
depending on the bracket in which the 
taxpayer fell. The amount spent in 
cash plus the cost of uniforms and 
accessories would be added together 
to arrive at the total amount deduct- 
ible. 

Numerous other taxpayers have re- 
ported they have used their personal 
cars for church work, contributed food 
to church dinners, given old clothes, 
books, and other things of value to 
church and charity drives, and have 
never given any thought to the de- 
ductions they are allowed under the 
law. The values of these contributions, 
because they are not made in cash, are 
overlooked in a great many cases. 
They are all fully deductible. 

Volunteer workers for the 
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Miss Out Claiming 
Legitimate Deductions 
Your Federal Tax Return 


By GERALD BURKE 


Our Business Consultant 


Cross (and other groups that use uni- 
forms) can deduct the cost of uni- 
forms they use and other items nec- 
essary in this work. 


Many people are not aware that 
gifts made to fraternal organizations, 
veterans’ organizations, and govern- 
ment agencies are in many cases de- 
ductible under contributions. Some 
seem surprised to learn that contribu- 
tions generally not thought of as char- 
itable contributions — for educational, 
scientific, and literary organizations — 
are tax-deductible. Cost of attending 
conventions with these organizations 
is also deductible. 

If in doubt about the deductibility 
of any contribution, ask some one af- 
filiated with it, and invariably they'll 
give you the answer. If they can’t, 
your local internal revenue agent can 
get this information for you. 

Some of the contributions claimed 
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“Laziest dog | ever owned!" 


BY BO BROWN 


in error each year are for amounts giv- 
en to relatives, friends, and other indi- 
viduals. You cannot deduct amounts 
given to political organizations or can- 
didates, social clubs, labor unions, or 
lobbying groups. 

Everyone knows interest paid to a 
bank, loan company, or on individual 
on a note or mortgage is deductible 
but very few people are entirely famil- 
iar with the interest deduction that is 
allowable on the many household ap- 
pliances and other personal items 
brought on time. Even where the in- 
terest is not separately stated in these 
contracts, a deduction equal to six per 
cent of the average unpaid monthly 
balance under the contract is allowed. 
With very little effort an allowable 
deduction can be secured. 


Many personal deductions are omit- 
ted by taxpayers each year because 
they are hazy about the deduction they 
can claim for taxes paid. With sales 
tax becoming more popular each year, 
it may be some small comfort to know 
you can deduct them in your federal 
return whether they are city, county, 
or state. Don’t overlook state gasoline 
taxes, which are deductible, or state 
capitation or poll taxes, where assessed. 


Medical Costs 

Medical and dental expense is one 
of the principal reasons many of our 
older citizens have abnormal expendi- 
tures in a given year. The limitations 
have again been raised so that the 
maximum exemption for a single tax- 
payer or a married taxpayer filing a - 
separate return is $5,000 or $10,000 
where a married taxpayer files a joint 
return. 

Actually, the deduction may not °x- 
ceed $2,500 multiplied by the number 
of exemptions other than the exemp- 
tions for age and blindness. There 
fore, a single person claiming c1¢ 
exemption for himself would be ‘l 


(Concluded on page 4) 
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‘ARNING ITS WAY 


with Quality Performance 
SPENCER KELLOGG’S 


OLD PROCESS 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


Leading livestock producers continue to demand Kellogg's 


Old Process Linseed Oil Meal because it gives their stock 


the condition that commands a premium in the markets. 


SPENCER KELLOGG MEAL SALES OFFICES ARE LOCATED AT: 
Bellevue 2-8201 


Des Moines CH 4-7291 


Buffalo CL 5850 Long Beach HE 2-4954 
Chicago FR 2-3437 Minneapolis FE 5-4221 
Decatur 5365 Philadelphia PE 5-8787 


SPENCER KELLOGG AND SONS, 
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New disease claim accepted for Aureomycin 


New effective, more economical way to 


Offer your hog producers today’s 
most economical way to reduée the 
staggering one-hundred-million- 
dollar-a-year loss to Leptospirosis! 
Offer a feed containing AUREO- 
MYCIN®. This wide-spectrum anti- 
biotic aids in reducing the shedding 
of leptospirae in swine, the rate of 
abortion in pregnant sows and the 
mortality of new-born pigs in the 
presence of leptospirosis. 

These are the claims you can now 
carry on your feed tag when your 
swine feed contains the recom- 
mended level of 400 grams of AUREO- 
MYCIN Chlortetracycline per ton. 
Labeling must bear the information 
that the feed is to be administered 
for 14 days and its use must be dis- 
continued 10 days before the treated 


animals are slaughtered. 


AUREOMYCIN FOR ALL 
THESE SWINE DISEASES! 


CERVICAL ABSCESSES: To reduce 
the incidence of cervical abscesses 
of swine, feed continuously 50 
grams of AUREOMYCIN Chlortetra- 
cycline per ton of total ration. 
BACTERIAL ENTERITIS: As an aid 
in the prevention of swine bacterial 
enteritis (scours), feed continuously 
50 grams of AUREOMYCIN Chlortetra- 
cycline per ton of total ration. In the 
treatment of swine bacterial enter- 
itis, feed 100 grams of AUREOMYCIN 
Chlortetracycline per ton of total 
ration. ATROPHIC RHINITIS: In 
the maintenance of weight gains of 
swine in the presence of atrophic 


®Aureomycin is American Cyanamid Company’s 


trademark for chlortetracycline. 


Reduce 
Losses 


rhinitis, feed at the rate of 50 
grams of AUREOMYCIN Chlortetra- 
cycline per ton of complete feed. 
Feed from time of weaning or when 
symptoms first occur until animals 
are marketed. STRESS PERIODS: 
In the suppression of intercurrent 
or secondary infections indicated 
above during periods of stress such 
as vaccination, extreme high 
temperatures and moving, feed 50 
grams of AUREOMYCIN Chlortetra- 
cycline per ton of ration. 

...and now Leptospirosis! 
Write for additional information on 
the use of AUREOMYCIN in swine feed 
for the reduction of losses due to 
leptospirosis. American Cyanamid 
Company, Agricultural Division, 
New York 20, New York. 


CWYANANAI 


"| AUREOMYCIE! 


IN FEED 
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g0-fot concrete block building. Other 
buildings, including the feed mill, are 
of s:zel and concrete construction. In 
add:‘ion to this fireproof construction, 
an aatomatic sprinkler system through 
out protects contents from fire haz- 
ards. 

The feed mill is 20 by 70 feet in 
size. the seed cleaning mill, 50 by 120; 
and the retail store and warehouse 
builing, 60 by 260. The retail store 
eccu ies the front 60 feet of this build- 
ing, the warehouse the rear 200 feet. 


Big Grain Volume 

Grain storage facilities include sev- 
en big concrete stave tanks, with a 
combined capacity of 2,500 tons. 
There is an automatic dump facility 
and an elevator for distributing the 
grain to the tanks. Farmers’ Marketing 
is said to handle 80 per cent of the 
grain produced in the area. 


General manager of the operation 


and secretary-treasurer of the corpora- 
tion is George Britt. Mr. Britt started 
with the organization in 1939, when 
just out of high school. He has been 
with it continuously since then, except 
for time out for service with the signal 
corps in both the Atlantic and Pacific 
theaters during World War II. 
Mill Layout 

The company’s feed grinding unit 
includes only a small Fords grinder. 

However, Mr. Britt easily explained 
this seeming inadequacy. 

“Demand here is almost wholly for 


BAGGING and warehousing is handled 
by Raphael Polk, Manuel Mesa, and 
Roger de Corse in top photo at left. 
Below them is the 60 by 200-foot steel 
warehouse structure. At top right 

is the drive-through and grain dump 

for incoming ingredients. Final photo is 
partial view of Farmers Marketing Corp.'s 
seven big concrete stave tanks, 


designed to hold 2,500 tons of grain. 


rolled feed, rather than ground,” he 


said. “Approximately 95 per cent of - 


our feed is rolled, so we have little 
use for a grinder.” 

By far the largest part of the feed 
sold is for cattle. Barley is the base of 
most feeds, for both dairy and range 
cattle. The mill supplies practically all 
dairies in the area, as well as many 
feeders. 

Much of the feed milling is done on 
a custom basis, with each dairyman or 
cattle feeder having a special formula 
which is mixed to his order. Many of 
these larger customers take delivery in 
bulk, an operation that is carried out 
in large trailers. 


Nature of Trade 

Feed demand has undergone wide 
changes during the life of the business. 
Poultry feed was at one time in great 
demand. Then, profit margins on poul- 
try and eggs dwindled and vanished. 
Because there is no sizeable local mar- 
ket, there are practically no poultry- 


(Concluded on page 58) 
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lowed $2,500, but a single person 
claiming two or more exemptions 
would be allowed $5,000. Four or more 
exemptions on a joint return are limit- 
ed to four times $2,500 or $10,000. 


Don’t forget; the medical deduction 
is allowed in the year paid. If you or 
your dependents were ill in 1957 but 
did not pay the bill until 1958, your 
1957 and 1958 expenses, if paid, are 
all deductible in 1958. 


i Medical Travel 

In this age of specialization, it is 
often necessary to travel to get the 
special attention needed in certain 
types of illnesses. This cost of trans- 
portation is deductible, but you can- 
not deduct meals and lodging unless 
they are a part of your hospital bill or 
are included in the cost of care in a 
similiar institution. 

Medical expenses are not limited for 
a cure only. The law is very broad. 
You can deduct amounts paid for the 
prevention, cure, correction, or treat- 
ment of a physical or mental defect or 
illness. 

Nursing, physical therapy, surgical 
appliances, braces, X-rays, and all 
drugs and medicines necessary plus 
premiums paid on hospital and medi- 
cal insurance are deductible. 


Many taxpayers are erroneously de- 
ducting premiums paid on health and 
accident insurance for time lost. This 
is not deductible. Unfortunately, sep- 
arate policies are not written in most 
cases for this type of protection. 

In most of the higher-priced H & A 
policies, in addition to paying doctor 
and hospital bills, the policyholder is 
paid a certain fixed sum for each day 
he is away from work. Your insurance 
man can tell you how much of the 
premium you pay is for time lost. Re- 
member, that portion is not deductible. 


In figuring medical deductions, tax- 
payer's adjusted gross income is the 
base. 

Taxpayers under 65 must deduct 
one per cent of their adjusted gross 
income from amount paid for drugs 
and medicine. 

If a taxpayer spent $100, for exam- 
ple, and his adjusted gross income was 
$5,000, he would deduct $50 and claim 
$50 on his return for medicine and 
drugs. He would then add this $50 to 
all his other medical expenses. 

The allowable drugs and the bal- 


ance of other medical and dental ex- 
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penses are added together and then 
three per cent of the adjusted gross 
income is subtracted to determine the 
allowable medical. 


An Example 

In the above case, let us assume the 
taxpayer has $500 other medical plus 
$50 allowable drugs or $550 in all. 
Three per cent of $5,000 (adjusted 
gross income) is $150, which is not 
allowable. The remaining $400 is de- 
ductible. 

In the case of taxpayers over 65, the 
one per cent rule on drugs applies but 
not the three per cent on the re- 
mainder. 

If the taxpayer mentioned above 
were 65 years old or older, here is how 
he would compute his medical: 


Drugs & Medical — $100 less one 

per cent of $5,000 ($50) Net .............. $ 50 
Other Medical & Dental expense 
Total $550 
Taxpayer (65 or over) allowance 


On your 1958 return this year, a 
taxpayer who is disabled and 65 or 
over can claim a deduction up to 
$15,000 for one spouse. If both spous- 
es meet the test, the ceiling becomes 
$30,000. If the taxpayer is not dis- 
abled but his spouse is, and is 65 or 
over, the ceiling is $15,000. 

Casualty losses to your personal 


A new Dattin mobile teed processing plant 
is now in operation by Millard Feed Mill, 
Elkhorn, Wis. 


Recently celebrating its grand opening 
was Ken Gausmann’s Lancaster (Wis.) 
Feed Mill. 
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“Must be a college man — he slipped 
me the Sigma Chi grip." 


BY BO BROWN 


property to the extent you are not re- 
imbursed by insurance or otherwise are 
fully deductible. Fire, storm, dri ught, 
and many other acts of nature may 
cause deductible loss. Under this read. 
ing, damage to your personal cir by 
collision or accident is deductible jf 
the act was not willful on your part, 
Also, money or property stolen cin be 
deducted in the year of discovery. 
Property lost or mislaid does not entitle 
you to a deduction. If you report stol- 
en articles to the police, their records 
can be referred to later to prove your 
loss, if necessary. 

Another deduction that is often 
overlooked is personal bad debts. If 
you loan a few hundred, for example, 
to your neighbor who is having finan- 
cial difficulties and he decides to go 
into bankruptcy or skip town, you 
have a bad debt loss. 


For taxpayers, this loss is treated as 
a short term capital loss on Schedule 
D (gains & losses from sales or ex- 
changes of property). Like all the 
losses claimed on this schedule, it is 
limited to $1,000 net loss in any one 
year. If the loss exceeds $1,000, the 
unused portion can be carried over 
each year for the next five years until 
it is used up. At the end of the five- 
year period, any loss still existing in 
excess of the amount allowed by law 
is lost for tax purposes. 

Don’t overlook in your miscellan- 
eous deduction amounts spent for in- 
vestment services or investment publi- 
cations. If you have income from div- 
idends and bond interest, these deduc- 
tions are allowed in full in the year 
paid. You can also deduct the rental on 
your safe deposit box where these 
stocks and bonds are kept. 


If any personal deductions claimed 
appear to be higher than normal for 
your income, we recommend you add 
an explanation so the agent reviewing 
your return will have a clearer picture. 
If, for example, you normally give 
$300 to your church and this year the 
contribution is for $800, you might 
satisfy the agent by explaining the 
additional $500 is in a special building - 
fund drive, for example. 

Sometimes a review is scheduled by 
an agent on a return simply because a 
logical explanation of a question >le 
item has been omitted by the taxpay °r. 
Put yourself in his place for a min :te 
when preparing your return. Perh ps 
it will save you a review a year or t 0 
from now when they get around to ‘e- 
viewing 1958 returns. 
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These farmers specify "feed urea” 
in cattle feed supplements 


x 


ED KLINGEL, long-time cattle feeder and operator of a 
600-acre farm near Marion, Ohio, has been using feeds 
containing urea as a source of protein for the last nine 
years. Winner of many fat-cattle show awards, he says, 
“Good cattle, good management and good feed produce 
profits as well as champions. We feel that our feeds 
containing PROCADIAN® Urea have been important 
to our success.” 


CLARENCE REICHMANN, a Glenwood, Minnesota farmer, has 
been a dairyman for the last 24 years. His 40-to-50-cow DHIA 
herd is averaging 11,000 to 12,000 pounds of milk and 380 or 
more pounds of butterfat per year. He has been feeding sup- 
plements containing PROCADIAN Urea ever since 1950. 

Along with this concentrate, he feeds corn and cob meal, corn 
' silage and hay or pasture forage. He says, “We get high milk 
production, yet have practically no mastitis trouble.” 


It pays to use PROCADIAN® UREA in your feeds 


Thousands of farmers know your high- out of their entire ration. It pays to use 
quality feeds containing PROCADIAN Urea PROCADIAN Urea in all your ruminant 
Feed Mixture are excellent for meat and milk feeds. Order PROCADIAN today. 

production at a profit. This pure, easy-mixing 
source of protein is so concentrated that you 
have plenty of room in the bag to supply all 
the energy, minerals, vitamins and other essen- 
tials of a balanced cattle or sheep supplement. 


NITROGEN DIVISION 
This helps the animals to get top feed value 40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


Branch offices in leading farm areas 
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raising operations of any size in the 
area at this time. . 

“The cattle population of the area 
is steadily increasing, and our feed 
sales go along with this trend,” Mr. 
Britt said. “However, sales do not in- 
crease in proportion to the increase in 
cattle population. 

“This is accounted for by the fact 
that there are two schools of thought 
in fattening cattle,” he explained. 
“There are the drylot feeders, who 
are good feed customers, and the pas- 
turage school, rotating carefully-reg- 
ulated numbers of cattle in their alfalfa 
fields, which provide green forage 
the year round.” 

Besides the small grinder, which is 
in an adjacent building, the feed mill 
equipment includes: 

Barley roll — Wagner 

Vertical mixer — Ferrell 

Molasses mixer —- Myers-Sherman 

Seed cleaner — Ferrell 

Bag-closing machine — Howes 

Bagged feed, grain, and other prod- 
ucts are handled entirely on pallets by 
fork trucks, one of which is assigned 
to the mill and another to the ware- 
house and retail store. 

All bagged feed is put up in 100- 
pound burlap bags. Feeds milled to 
the company’s own formulas carry a 
Big Y brand. 

Up to this time there has been little 
demand for pelleted feeds in the Yuma 
area. The feed mill has no pellet unit. 
However, to satisfy the occasional de- 
mand for this type of feed, some feeds 
are sent to Glendale, Ariz., for pel- 
leting. 

Actually, feed sales are but a small 
part of Farmers Marketing’s overall 
volume. They are important, though, 
both from the profit standpoint and 
because of the service the feed mill 
provides for the farmers, dairymen, 
and livestock feeders of the area. 

Feed sales averaging around 400 
tons a month look small in comparison 
with those of feed mills in thickly-pop- 
ulated farm territories. It must be re- 
membered, though, that much of the 
land round about is barren dessert, 
while a large part of the irrigated land 
is used for specialized production 
which does not include livestock 
raising. 


Seed Cleaning 
One of these specialized purposes is 
seed raising, for which some of the na- 
tion’s best-known garden and flower 
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GEORGE BRITT 
Rolled products popular. 


seed companies have operations in Yu- 
ma. The seed-cleaning plant of Farm- 
ers Marketing is kept working at full 
speed throughout the year. 

Cleaning Mill Superintendent James 
G. West took a temporary job in the 
mill 25 years ago and has been there 
ever since. 

“Td hate to guess the number of 
varieties of seeds we have cleaned in 
this mill,” he commented. “They range 
in size from tiny grass seeds to as large 
as cantaloupe and sunflower seeds, and 
each poses a different problem for the 
cleaner.” 

Alfalfa and Bermuda grass are said 
to be the two seeds received in great- 
est quantities for cleaning. 


All Custom Work 

Seed cleaning is all done on a cus- 
tom basis. After the seed is cleaned the 
company will buy it, according to its 
test. 

Five cleaners are used in the clean- 
ing mill. Farmers Marketing Corp. 
also operates a branch at Roll, Ariz., a 
small community some 40 miles from 
Yuma. Facilities of the branch con- 
sist of an office, warehouse, and seed- 
cleaning mill with three cleaners. 


Callahan Export Manager 
At Nopco Chemical Co. 


Appointment of Robert F. Callahan as 
export manager of Nopco Chemical Co.'s 
fine chemical division has been announced 
by the Newark, N. J., firm. 

Mr. Callahan was formerly with A. E. 
Chew & Co., where he served as an account 
manager. He is an alumnus of Harvard Col- 
lege and the Babson Institute of Business 
Administration. 


farmers-to-be, is our work with 4H 


The huge steel warehouse lies pe. 
tween the seed cleaning mill and the 
feed mill, so it is handy for storage of 
the products of bith. Large skylights 
at regular intervals in the warehouse 
roof provide adequate light for aff 
purposes throughout the day. 

The retail store, at the front of the 
warehouse building, is amply stocked 
with all farm supply needs. These ip 
clude a complete selection of the com 
pany’s Big Y feeds and Mohawk Val- 
ley seeds, as well as fertilizers, insect} 
cides, stock and poultry remedies, and 
other farm needs. Monroe Lawrence 
is manager of the store. 

“We deal in nearly all farm com 
modities produced in this area but cot 
ton, Mr. Britt stated. “We try to fur 
nish every possible service that will 
help the farmer produce better crops 
and livestock, and aid him in his mar 
keting problems, too.” 

Besides Yuma county's 10,000 
square-mile area, the company’s trade 
territory includes parts of California, 
and some business comes from across 
the Mexican border. 

“We advertise our seeds in seed 
trade journals all over the country,” 
Mr. Britt said. “We do occasional ad 
vertising in the local papers and the 
Yuma County Farmer. Our best adver 
ting in this area comes from the per 
sonal contacts by our four field men, 
and their helpful services to customers. 

“Another thing which makes us 
many friends, especially among young 


clubs and Future Farmers of America,” 
he commented. 

“We work closely with farm agents 
to keep up interest in these youth acti- 
vities, and we have a carefully-planned 
feeding program for them. We help 
sponsor the Yuma county fair each 
year, where livestock raised by 4H 
and FFA members is sold at auction.” 

In fact, Mr. Britt was the first presi’ 
dent of the Yuma county fair board, 
one of the many outside activities that 
make claims on his time. He has just 
completed a four-year term as a mem 
ber of the Yuma city council, and he is 
an active member of the American Le’ 
gion and Elks lodge. Farmers Market 
ing is a member of Arizona Feed & 
Grain association. 


The well-rounded operation of 
Farmers Marketing Corp., makes {eed 
milling an integrated part of its com- 
plete service to the farmers of «his 
rainless but fertile section of the great 
Southwest. 
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ADVICE HELL APPREC 


REMIND HIM TO ORDER MORTON T-M SALT. Even though salt is a 
small part of his feed bill, Morton Trace-Mineralized Salt helps 
“nerease feed efficiency so all his feeds do a better job. He'll appreciate 
your reminding him—and he’ll be back regularly to do more business 
vith you. What’s more, Morton T-M is a quality product you can 
-ecommend with confidence to any livestock producer. It is a profit- 
vble item backed by strong promotion that helps make it sell easily. 


© ADD MORTON T-M SALT TO YOUR LINE, JUST WRITE MORTON SALT COMPANY, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


SALT 
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Pet Foods 


Proven Formula 


Salt Unchanged 


In an era in which change is nearer 
the rule than the exception, a dog food 


The most complete line of 
DOG FOOD ingredients 


from Ke}, 


Nowhere else can you secure 
such a major part of your dog 
food ingredients. By combining 
your ingredient purchases in 
cars, mixed cars or LCL you are 
assured of freshness, and better 
inventory control with lower in- 
ventory investment. BOXER in- 
gredients are manufactured by 
us specially for dogs — they are 
“prime” products, and not "by- 
products." Write for current 
prices and literature. 


RALPH WELLS & CO. fe w: 
MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS 


By BRUCE W. SMITH 
The Feed Bag Photo 


manufacturer states proudly that it has 
not changed its basic formula or the 
form of its product in 20 years. The 
dog food is made according to the or- 
iginal recipe first used in the 1930's. 


The successor to a 40-year-old Chi- 
cago full-time feed manufacturer is 
carrying on the firm’s name and its 
important specialty products in a man- 
ner reflecting well on its well-known 
name. Ryde & Co. is the concern and 
its president is widely-traveled L. C. 
(Roy) Risberg. 

Ryde & Co., Inc. (Illinois), was 
chartered by the Lincoln state in 
March of 1958 with Mr. Risberg as 
chief executive, George Shields as 
vice president & treasurer, and James 
Hartigan as secretary. Messrs. Risberg 


ROY RISBERG EXPLAINS HIS BUSINESS PHILOSOPHY TO THE WRITER 


and Hartigan supervise the everyday 
business of the firm. 


Ryde shares office and warehouse 
space in the New Century Co. build 
ings on Chicago's south side. From 
1918 until two years ago, Ryde’s had 
been located on Roosevelt rd. on the 
west side. 


Founder Retires 

Then Carl O. Ryde decided to re- 
tire from active business and sold the 
mill property to a nearby industrial 
concern, which wanted the land for 
expansion. The Ryde mill dated back 
to 1918, when it had been built pri- 
marily for the production of calf meal. 
Two years later, Ryde’s began making 
poultry feed and is recognized as one 
of the country’s first chick feed manu- 
facturers. 


Carl Ryde and his brother John es 
tablished their company as a partner- 
ship after both had seen service with 
Blatchford Calf Meal Co., Waukegan, 
Ill. Carl handled the formulation and 
John was experienced in production. 
Then in 1935, John Ryde retired. 


Risberg Joins Firm 

Roy Risberg came into the picture at 
Ryde’s after 12 years’ experience in 
the credit field and in sales correspon- 
dence. That was in 1937. Two years 
later, Mr. Risberg became a field 
salesman covering the central one- 
third of Illinois. In January of 1942, 
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Ca] Ryde named Mr. Risberg his sales 
manager. 
Specialty Feeds 

hroughout the 1930's, Ryde & Co. 
produced dog food for kennels, almost 
ent'rely on a custom basis. But Carl 
Ryle kept a watchful eye out for the 
bes’ possible formula and in 1939 
ma’keted for the first time Ryde’s 
flaied dog food. 

Dog food paces the sales volume of 
the modern Ryde operation. From a 
full farm feed line, concentration has 
bec switched to the following rations: 
doy food, Cream calf meal, milk re- 
placer, Melkcentrate, nutritive miner- 
als. wild bird feed, parakeet feed, and 
eignt varieties of pigeon feed. 

“Many of the top racing pigeons in 
the nation are fed our pigeon feed,” 
Mr. Risberg reported, “We do a lot of 
promotional work with racing clubs 
and our product has wide acceptance.” 


Dog Food 

But dog food accounts for 40 per 
cent of Ryde & Co.’s volume and Roy 
Risberg is extremely proud of the 
product. Its volume has been growing 
steadily and passed Cream calf meal in 
sales about five years ago. 

Ryde’s dog food is flaked on spe- 
cial machinery owned by the firm and 
designed for its use. Mr. Risberg re- 
ported that the flaking process unites 
all the flavor ingredients into one har- 
monious and tasty food product. 


Quality Control 

The quality of Ryde’s specialty 
feeds is rigid, Mr. Risberg emphasized. 
Ingredients originate with the same 
basic producers practically all the time 
and every switch in a source of an in- 
gredient must have top management 
approval. Ryde’s is proud that its or- 
iginal dog food formula is virtually 
identical to its first commercial canine 
ration. 


Sales Force 

“We sell largely to rural areas and 
to pet shops and feed outlets.” Mr. 
Risberg stated. “We never sell direct 
t. kennels, which we feel are legiti- 
nate retail customers for the retailers 
t: whom we sell.” 

Competitively-priced, Ryde’s flaked 
cog food is packed in five-pound, 25- 
pound, and 50-pound multiwall bags. 
/ warehouse of some 75 tons of dog 
fod is always on hand at 3939 S. 
Union av., Chicago, the firm’s head- 
Quarters. 


{Concluded on page 65) 
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New field proof that nf-180° 


is the best way yet to 
control hog scours 


When hog feed customers see 
their herd being devastated by 
necrotic enteritis or bloody dys- 
entery, they need help fast. Not 
stop-gap help, but a treatment 
that really works. 

You can give them that help 
with the new nf-180 treatment 
now proved effective in actual 
field use. Since this nf-180 use 
was introduced just a few months 
ago, hundreds of hog men have 
tried it with satisfaction... 
saved thousands of hogs from 
necro and bloody dysentery. Even 
where all other treatments have 
failed, nf-180 has done the job 
. . . stopped scouring, put hogs 
back on feed . . . straightened 
out runts. 

Scientists credit nf-180’s effec- 
tiveness to its unique ability to 
out-and-out kill germs...not just 
slow them down and provide the 
opportunity for resistant strains 
to develop, and unlike arsenic 
compounds, nf-180 is entirely safe. 


Experienced swine raisers are 
proving to themselves that nf-180 
is the first scours-treating feed 
medication that is really effec- 
tive against both necro and 
bloody dysentery. It opens the 
way to new opportunities for you, 
through ready-mixed feeds and 
custom-mixing service. Add nf-180 
to a complete ration at the rate 
of 300 grams furazolidone per 
ton. Feed this ration for 10 to 
14 days. 

It works! Saves pigs . . . satisfies 
customers and brings new ones, 
too. Get complete details from 
your Hess & Clark representative 
or write us for the nf-180 Swine 
Scours Service Kit. NT-8-7 


nf 180° 


7. 
furavolidone 


ASHLAND, OHIO 


Bott, Magnuson Named as 
Peter Hand Managers 


Appointment of two new territory sales- 
men has been announced,by Peter Hand 
Foundation, Chicago. John J. Bott will re- 
present the firm in the Southwest and Ver- 
non A. Magnuson will cover Iowa. 

Mr. Bott was formerly with Philip R. 
Park, Inc., and is an alumnus of Colorado 
A & M College. He will serve as district 
manager in west and south Texas, western 
Oklahoma, and New Mexico. His head- 
quarters will be in San Antonio, Tex. 

Associated with the feed industry for 15 
years, Mr. Magnuson was representative for 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. and Ray Ewing 
Co. He will work out of Mason City, Iowa, 
as an assistant district manager. 


Uniform State Feed Bill 
Might Undergo Changes 


Clarification of the uniform state feed 
bill’s application to contract feeding is un- 
der consideration by the uniform feed bill & 
regulations committee. The committee is 
made up of members of the Association of 
American Feed Control Officials and Amer- 
ican Feed Manufacturers association. 

The general concensus of committee 
members and others present at a recent 
meeting in Chicago was that contract feed- 
ing varies widely, and feed furnished under 
certain types of contracts should be subject 
to the bill. 

It was felt that the bill should apply to 
contract feeding only where feeder’s income 
might be affected by composition and quali- 
ty of the feed. Proposed changes have been 
drafted which are being submitted to mem- 
bers of both associations for study and 
comment. 


Fred Adams of Mendenhall, Miss., is the 
owner of two new Blue Streak one-ton 
mixers. 


FULTON CHANGES NAME 
Fulton Cotton Mills, Inc., is the name 
of an Atlanta, Ga., manufacturer of indus- 
trial fabrics. The firm, formerly known as 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, recently em- 
barked on a two million-dollar moderniza- 
tien program. 


Another Baciferm Seminar 


Held by CSC Draws 100 


A seminar on Baciferm, a product of 
Commercial Solvents Corp., New York City, 
was held recently in Columbus, Ohio. It 
was another in the series sponsored by the 
firm’s animal nutrition department. 

Guest speaker at the meeting was Dr. 
H. S. Teague, associate professor in Ohio 
State University’s animal science depart- 
ment. Dr. Teague spoke on profitable pig 
production. 

Some 100 feed manufacturers, nutrition- 
ists, and servicemen attended the meet, 
which was co-sponsored by Ambwrgo Co., 
Inc., Philadelphia. A dinner followed the 
discussion. 


Sales Dip in 1958 for 
Hooker Chemical Corp. 


Net sales for Hooker Chemical Corp. for 
the 1958 fiscal year amounted to $125,545,- 
515, according to the annual report of the 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., firm. This compares to 
$128,422,221 for the previous year. 


Net income for the year after taxes was 
$10,639,438, or $1.43 a share, compared to 
a figure of $11,184,197 ($1.50 a share) for 
1957. R. Lindley Murray, board chairman, 
blamed the drop on the “sharp economic 
recession.” 


A new Jacobson truck hoist was recently 
installed at Kaminsky Feed Store, Silver 
Lake, Minn. 


Universal Hoist Expands, 
Doubles Its Facilities 


The extent of its continuing expansion is 
apparent in this aerial view of Universal 
Hoist Co., Cedar Falls, Iowa. The black 
dotted lines show the original plant, as it 


t 


was in 1906. The latest expansion is out- 
lined by the white dotted line. 

The new addition of 12,000 square feet 
doubles production and material handling 
facilities. It was made to meet the increas- 
ing demand for Universal bucket elevators 
and belt conveyors, the firm said. 


Ray Green in 26th Year 
With Standard Brands 


Installation of Raymond E. Green into 
its Quarter-Century club was recently an- 
nounced by Standard Brands, Inc., New 
York City. Mr. Green is sales manager of 
the firm’s agricultural department. 

The 25-year employe began with Stan- 
dard as a salesman for irradiated dry yeast. 


RAY GREEN 
(The Feed Bag Photo) 


As the product’s acceptance grew, Mr. 
Green did extensive travelling, finally ter- 
minating on the west coast. 

In 1940, he was transferred to the New 
York office as assistant manager of feed 
sales, and in 1945 promoted to his present 
position. In the fall he will receive an en 
graved gold watch and certificate of long 
service from the company. 


Grain Standards for Corn 
Revisions Made by USDA 


A change in the basic method for deter- 
mination of moisture content is among the 
revisions in the grain standards for corn 
announced recently by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

The change in the method will result in a 
net increase in the percentage of moisture 
determined of about one-half of one per 
cent. No change will be made in the maxi- 
mum moisture percentages for each of the 
grades. 

An increase in minimum test weight per 
bushel requirements in the numerical graces 
was also announced. The increase will be 
from 54 to 56 pounds in No. 1, by cne 
pound in grades No. 2, 3, and 4, and by 
two pounds in No. 5. The revised stan 
dards will go into effect Oct. 1. 

STERLING BUYS FIRM 

Acquisition of Delaware Poultry Labora: 
tories, Inc., Millsboro, Del., has been 
nounced by Sterling Drug, Inc., New Yor 
City. The Millsboro firm manufactures poul- 
try vaccines and other ingredients. 
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for Mixing and Blending * Size Reduction 
Size Classification ¢ Bulk Materials Handling ° Pelleting and Densifying 


Published in the interest of better processing by Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc., Muncy, Penna. 


This new, ruggedly-built, light 
weight “ECONOMY” bulk truck 
has been -designed to give high 
performance at lowest possible in- 
itial and operating costs. A 9” 
screw conveyor with reinforced 
flights runs the full length of the 
body, assuring steady, reliable 
transfer. The 45° angle of repose 
affords excellent “flowability” of 
material and the full opening drop 
doors in all compartments elimi- 
nate the feed restriction that often 
occurs in competitive designs. The 
requirements of diverse materials 
are easily met by a step-pulley 
arrangement which provides a va- 
ety of speeds. No right angle 


NEW FEED BULLETIN 
AVAILABLE 
Sprout-Waldron has just 
released a new, condensed 
catalog of feed mill equip- 


ment. Write for your copy 
of Bulletin 206. 
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drives are used, operation is troub- 
le-free and maintenance require- 
ments are low. 


HERE ARE SOME DESIGN 
HIGHLIGHTS: 


Construction: The bulk body is 
constructed of 14 gauge steel, while 
the center bulkheads are of 16 
gauge steel. 

Capacities: The standard three- 
compartment, 12-foot model, has a 
capacity of 504 cubic feet. Larger 
models are scaled dimensionally in 
the same proportions as the stand- 
ard Feed Piper line. Unloading 
capacities range from 15 to 20 tons 
per hour. 

Body Weight: 4,200 pounds. 
Body Dimensions: Tank overall 


length is 14 feet, three inches. 
(This includes the 27 inch over- 
hang beyond the body.) Overall 
width is 96 inches; and overall 
height, 11 feet, six and one-quarter 
inches. Height above frame to top 
of body is 94 and three-quarter 


NEW SPROUT-WALDRON “ECONOMY” FEED PIPER 


inches, or an overall height above 
frame of 100 and one-quarter 
inches. 

The “ECONOMY” model in- 
cludes a positive 7-H rotary dis- 
placement blower of aluminum and 
cast iron construction, mounted on 
left front of body . . . a 14” x15” 
airlock feeder with outboard bear- 
ings and rubber-tipped blades, 
mounted parallel to body at rear 
of truck; a compact power take-off 
. . . the patented self-loader when 
specified . and all necessary 
lights according to the I. C. C. 
lighting requirements, (except di- 
rectional signals); rear bumper; 
mud flaps; three nine-foot lengths 
of flexible metal hose, complete 
with couplings; pressure gangs 
tachometer; exterior hand throttle 
control; etc. 

For the most economical, quality 
bulk truck on the market, get the 
facts on the new Sprout-Waldron 
“ECONOMY” Feed Piper. Ask for 


Advance Specification Sheet 203. 
FP/108 
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NO HELP 
“Does Grand cross Main up ahead?” 
asked the motorist leaning out of the ear 
window. 
The reply was cold: “I’m a pedestrian, | 
don’t help automobiles.” 


Kracked 
Korn 


-~QUALITY CONTROLLED BY TED THERY. 


“This all has been interesting, madam, 
but I’m no longer with Dr. Kinsey.” 


COVER UP 
Joe and Bill met on the street one day 
after not having seen each other for 12 
years. 


“Is your wife as pretty as she used to 
be?” asked Joe. 


New Bride: “I don’t know why you’re 
complaining about the steak. I did burn it 
a teensy bit, but I put Vaseline on it right 


Doc Anklam: Disciplining children is a 
thing of the past, but unfortunately while 
they gained at one end — they are losing 


away.” 


at the other. 


SELL THE 


DRIED 
BLACKSTRAP 
MOLASSES 


OMALASS —the original 
dried blackstrap molasses 
product. Each 100 lbs. 
contains the solids from 


93 lbs. feeding cane mo- SCOTCHOLASS 
lasses (23 lbs. of water 


removed) and 30 Ibs. Corn Oil Meal. Conven- 
ient 50 lb. bags. 


SCOTCH O LASS —the thrifty dried blackstrap 
molasses. Each 100 Ibs. contains the solids from 
85 lbs. feeding cane molasses (21 lbs. of water 


removed) and 36 lbs. soybean mill feed. Handy 
50 lb. bags. 


LABORATORIES, INC. 


1901 East Euclid Avenue 
Moines 13, lowa_ 


aclos 


“Oh, yes,” replied Bill, “but it takes her 
quite a bit longer now.” 

Salary: An amount of money that no mat- 
ter how large it is some people spend more 
than. 

OUCH 

The absent-minded professor fell down a 
flight of stairs. 

Picking himself up and brushing off his 
clothes, the professor looked up the stairs 
questionably and commented, “I wonder 
what all that noise was about.” 

RESCUE SQUAD 

Told by Avon Burk of Burk Elevator Co., 
Decatur, Ind.: 

The recruit was being outfitted with his 
army gear. First he got winter-weight clothes, 
then suntans, and finally a canvas case la 
beled “Survival Kit.” He opened the kit to 
find a bottle of gin, one of vermouth, and 
one of olives. 

“What's this for, Sarge?” he asked the 
non-com in charge. 

“Well, you're going to Alaska, son. And 
if you get lost out there in the Arctic waste, 
just sit down and open the gin and ver 
mouth. Sure as hell somebody will come 
along and tell you how to mix a good mar- 
tini!” 

“Now, baby, we’re both in trouble,” said 
the sailor standing with his arm about the 
girl and watching his ship pull out of port. 

* * * 


EXTRAVAGANT 

Orv: “This morning I lit my cigar with 
a $20 bill.” 

Luke: “Wow! You must be doing all right 
for yourself.” 

Orv: “Not really. It was from the doctor 
and I was going to pay it anyway.” 


The best way to tell a woman’s age is in 

a low whisper. 
OBSERVANT 

Ned: “Now I know that Dick's a pessi- 
mist.” 

Ed: “What's your proof?” 

Ned: “I just saw him buy two lifetime 


CALLING RED CROSS 

An officer in Korea, who had been ove 
seas 14 months, received a letter from his 
wife recently telling about a prayer ther 
little four-year-old daughter made: 

“Dear Lord,” the child began, “plea : 
send me a little baby brother, so we w:| 
have something to surprise Daddy wii 
when he gets home.” 
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Same Formula 
(Continued from page 61) 


».yde sells from the Mississippi river 
to central Pennsylvania, in the area 
no th of the Ohio river. Roy Risberg 
su; ervises production and sales, with 
Jin Hartigan the man to see on credit 
an. control. Office personnel is pro- 
viccd by New Century Co. 

‘yde & Co. sells through 25 dis- 
tril utors across the country, most of 


ROY RISBERG 


An unchanging formula. 


them wholesale feed manufacturers 
which employ outside salesmen and 
which operate truck fleets. The Ryde 
sales force includes these men: F. M. 
Hooper, Rudy Becker, J. H. Cain, 
E. L. Spahr, W. L. Mollett, Ray Mce- 
Gugin, and F. L. Stitzinger. 


Promotion Program 

Mr. Risberg works closely with dog 
show committees, supplying entry 
blanks, ribbons, trophies, and the food 
the dogs in the show consume on the 
premises, His firm was one of the 
founding members of the former dog 
food division of the American Feed 
Minufacturers association. 

Ryde & Co., under the alert and 
aggressive leadership of L. C. (Roy) 
Risberg, offers feeders a unique line of 
tested specialties, headed by a dry dog 
food which users claim is the best 
available — and which is based on a 
2( -year-old formula that has stood the 
te t of time and competition. 


Re -ently installed at Binning Feed Mill, 
Via Dyne, Wis., was a new Blue Streak 
co n cutter and grader unit. 
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WATCH PROFITS REALLY GROW WITH THE - 


NEW OAKES 


... because, frankly — 
ic cA stooping is for the birds! 


FEEDING WAS NEVER SO COMPLETELY AUTOMATIC AS WITH THE 


POULTRY CHEF’ MECHANICAL FEEDER 


FOR HANGING FEEDERS OR FLOOR TROUGH INSTALLATIONS 


Here’s good poultry management at its 
BEST— modern OAKES “push-button” 
feeding—that bypasses drudgery and 
costly waste. Result: greater produc- 
tion, higher quality, bigger profits. Used 


linkage cannot pick-up 
droppings, litter or exposed feed 


new flange 
* and grill prevents 
i d fee 


FOOO MACHINERY 
AND CHEMICA 
compoear 


NAME 


in single, multi-story and multi-house 
operations. 

The new “Poultry Chef” is the first step in 
building a “Push-Button” Poultry House. 
Send today for full facts! 


NEW “DEEP TROUGH” 
SAVES MORE FEED 


OAKES “deep trough” design—with %o" 
flange and V wire grill—prevents billing 
and feed waste. Delivers full balanced 
formula to every bird! Linkage above feed 
level cannot pick-up droppings, litter or 
exposed feed...cannot contaminate feed 
in other parts of trough. All moving parts 
are completely enclosed, can’t injure birds. 
Hangs from ceiling—adjusts to any height. 


R-428PR 


Putting ldeas to Work 


OAKES MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


An Operation of 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORP. 
Box 966, Tipton, Indiana 


Please send fully illustrated ''Poultry Chef'' facts folder... 
plus profit-making details on dealership opportunities. 


ADDRESS OR ROUTE 
TOWN 
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Maryland Beef Gains High 
With New Pasture Grass 


Use of Midland Bermudagrass for pas- 
tures in the Maryland area was highly rec- 
ommended recently by Dr. R. E. Wagner of 
the University of Maryland agronomy de- 
partment. He said the grass “represents an 
entirely new idea for pasture production” in 
the state. 

The grass is overseeded with rye and fer- 
tilized with high nitrogen rates. In grazing 
trials, the combination produced 709 pounds 
of beef per acre in 1957 and 750 pounds in 
1958. The highest production from any 
other mixture in the same test was 440 
pounds of beef per acre. 

Midland is a hybrid between Coastal Ber- 


here's a real 
money saver 


speaking frankly .. . 


The way we look at it, your business is 
our business. It’s our job to help you as 
much as we can with your grinding prob- 
lems. For you fellows who don’t need a 
heavy duty mill, our No. 6 is pictured 
here. This is our low cost mill. We call it 
our Economy Line. We make it especially 
for the man who wants to buy for less 
and still get long, dependable service. 
You'll notice the clean, simple lines. 
Well, the moving parts are the same 
way —clean, simple and easy to get at. 
It has a tough welded steel construction 
that’s going to stay tight and sturdy for 
the life of the mill. You can save a lot 
of time with our instant screen change, 


muda and a winter hardy variety from In- 
diana. It is propagated only by transplant- 
ing stolons or sprigs, and is not adversely 
affected by either insect or disease infesta- 
tion. 


Soviet Milling Research 
As Good as Ours, View 


Russian research work in milling tech- 
nology is as good as that conducted in the 
United States, but there is a wide differ- 
ence between their milling education and 
that offered in U. S. schools. This opinion 
was recently expressed by Dr. J. A. Shellen- 
berger of Kansas State College. 

The head of the flour and feed milling 
industries department and Feed Tech based 


and you can do it without turning off the 
mill or getting near the hammers. The 
extra-high throat will be a big help when 
you're grinding hay, and other bulky 
materials. You won’t get any slugging, 
and you won’t hurt your fine grind action 
in the least. We supply the No. 6 in 
three sizes, 20 to 75 hp, with or without 
the motor, and set up for either direct 
or belt drive. 

There’s lots more to tell of course. So 
why not get the whole story? Just write 
for our catalog on the Economy Line. 


Sincerely, 


Nome 


Herman D. Schutte, President 


P.S. When you own a Schutte Mill, you 
can count on 24-hour parts replacement 
service. 


SCHUTTE PULVERIZER INC. 


Schutte Hammer Mills, Feed Mixers, 
Molasses Blenders, Crusher Feeders, 
Dust Collectors, Portable Bulk Scales 


878 BAILEY AVE., BUFFALO 6, N. Y. 


TS, 


‘during the 11-month period. This figure 


his views on a relatively short tour of the 
the Soviet Union. He visited the Soyie: 
Milling Engineering School and the Aj). 
Soviet Scientific Institute for Grain Re. 
search. 

Russian scientists, he said, are “working 
on the same problems and are at about the 
same stage of development” as their U. §. 
counterparts. He noted that the Soviets had 
a larger, more elaborate, and more modern 
flour mill pilot plant than the facilities 
which were destroyed by fire at Kansas State 
in 1957. 

Russian students seem to have more de- 
termination than students in the country, 
Dr. Shellenberger said, but their education 
is lacking in social arts, music, economics, 
and extra-curricular activities. 


Butter Import Limitations 
Dropped by Britain 

Restrictions on butter imports were re- 
cently lifted by the United Kingdom. The 
action was prompted by a continuing im- 
provement in the price of the dairy product 
on the London market. 

Butter imports from Sweden, Finland, 
and Belgium are now open under general 
license, and discussions will soon be held 


with Polish representatives to arrange for 
imports from Poland. 


Poultry Exports up Again 
Last Year, USDA Reports 


An increase in U. S. exports of fresh or 
frozen chickens during last year has been 
reported by the Department of Agriculture. 
Over 32 million pounds of the poultry were 
shipped out of the country during the peri 
od January-November, 1958. 

Major market for U. S. chicken again 
was Switzerland, taking 9.9 million pounds 


was 80 per cent more than the preceding 
year. 


Other major outlets for the chicken were 
Canada and West Germany. The latter 
country also took, for the first time, a siz 
able quantity of turkey—1.7 million pounds 
during the period September-November. 


Iron Lack Causes Calf 


Anemia, Researchers Say 


Some calves are born with anemia due to 
an iron deficiency, dairy scientists at the 
Ohio agricultural experiment station report. 
However, the condition usually corrects it 
self by about nine weeks of age or a‘ter 
the calves begin eating roughage liberally. 

Injections of iron dextran during the 
first week of life routed the anemia withia 
one or two weeks, and feeding iren chlovide 
during the milk feeding period also hastened 
recovery, the researchers discovered. 

Prolonged anemia occurred when ne 
batch of pellets made from third-cutting al- 
falfa was fed, and this may have been cavsed 
by the high alkaline ash content of the 
particular batch. The researchers conclu:‘ed 
that it is likely that anemia is associated with 
resistance to many calfhood diseases. 
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Modern 


NUTRITION 


Feeding 


Pullets, Layers 
Changing Science 


A current topic of great interest to 
pou cry producers is the more efficient 
feeding of growing pullets and layers. 
At the recent University of Wisconsin 
Farra & Home Week, this subject was 
aired thoroughly by this prominent 
Badger state poultry scientist. 

One of his conclusions of interest 
to feed manufacturers is that diets high 
in bulk increase the cost of producing 
a dozen eggs. 


Anything a poultryman can do to 
reduce the cost of his growing or lay- 
ing ration without reducing the per- 
formance of his hens in the laying 
house is important to the poultry in- 
dustry. If people could reduce this 
cost by only two cents per dozen eggs 
produced, it would save Wisconsin 
poultrymen four million dollars a year. 

This could come from a saving of 40 
cents a hundred pounds of feed or an 
improvement in efficiency from 5.0 to 
4.4 pounds of feed per dozen eggs or 
by reducing the cost of raising each 
pullet by 30 to 35 cents. Any one, or 
a combination of all three things, can 


be done with a properly-managed 
flock of hens. 


Raising Pullets 

Two types of pullet-rearing pro- 
grams are advocated at the present 
time: either in confinement or on 
range. Both systems can produce prof- 
itable pullets under the proper cir- 
cumstances. In general, range rearing 
reduces feed costs but increases labor 
requirements, Confinement reduces la- 
bor but increases feeding and housing 
costs, except under very special cir- 
cumstances. 

Experiments have been conducted 
with many rations for confinement 
recring and this coupled with work 
with range-reared pullets reported two 
years ago gives us a good basis for 
meking recommendations for pullet 
growing rations, Poultrymen in the 
stete are using this range pullet grow- 
in’ program and have found it to re- 
dice their feed costs markedly. 
Because most confinement programs 
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By DR. MILTON L. SUNDE 


University of Wisconsin 


involve the use of a complete formula 
feed, more fundamental information 
had to be obtained before definite 
recommendations could be made. We 
have collected data on the protein and 
energy requirements of pullets and 
because these items make up over 90 
per cent of the total cost of a ration, 
we are now able to make certain re- 
commendations for growing replace- 
ment pullets. 


Pullet Feeding Rules 

1) Start the chicks off with 20 to 21 
per cent protein. This can be gradually 
lowered to 15 per cent after the pullets 
are six weeks old. 

2) At 10 weeks, the protein level 
can be lowered to 12 to 13 per cent 
and continued to 20 weeks, or when 
the pullets first start to lay. 

3) About 1,000 calories of produc- 
tive energy per pound results in the 
cheapest gains, but pullets will tolerate 
wide ranges in energy level without 
harmful effects. The birds receiving 
low-energy diets will eat more feed 
than those fed higher-energy diets. 

4) Very high energy level in the 
diet results in extreme feather eating 
and in large pens would probably re- 
sult in cannibalism. 


Layer Diets 
Several experiments have been con- 
ducted with laying hens using wide 
variations in both protein and energy. 
Very high energy and high-protein 


The Barnyard Gate 


BY MAX GWIN 


"| ringed every last one of ‘em, Harvey." 
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diets have given efficiencies of pro- 
duction as low as 3.2 pounds of feed 
per dozen eggs. Low-energy diets have 
given efficiencies as low as 4.7 for 
long periods of time. Generally, as 
the energy content goes up, the diets 
become more efficient but cost more 
per pound of feed. 

Feather picking is usually increased 
when the diet contains added fat, but 
in at least one experiment, this did 
not occur. Feed cost per dozen eggs 
was lowest when corn was fed at 
fairly high levels (60 to 70 per cent) 
in the ration. 


High-bulk diets usually increased 
the ration cost per dozen eggs. 


Sales Down, Income up 


For Harshaw Chemical 


Net sales of Harshaw Chemical Co., 
Cleveland, for the last quarter of 1958 were 
almost two million dollars below the figure 
set the year previous but net income rose 
$78,870 over the comparable period. The 
result was due to a special credit, the firm 
announced. 

Net sales for the 1958 quarter amounted 
to $15,646,454 while the 1957 period was 
$17,532,427. Book value of common stock 
was $26.42 for the 1958 quarter, $25.41 for 
the 1957 last quarter. 

The special credit of $164,387 was given 
because of the excess of market over cost 
of domestic capital stock used as a contribu- 
tion to Harshaw Chemical foundation, and 
capital gain, less tax, on stock sold. 


Discuss Sales Techniques 


At Strong-Scott Meet 


An outline of reasons behind the 50 per 
cent sales increase on Strong-Scott units 
was given to sales engineers at a recent 
gathering at the firm’s home office in Min- 
neapolis. “Shine in °59” was the theme of 
the grain division sales meeting. 

Telling of the company’s plans for ex- 
pansion for the coming year was L. §. 
Strong, president of the firm. The group 
was shown several new units which have 
been developed by Strong-Scott which will 
soon be available to the grain and feed in- 
dustry. 

More advertising and sales promotion will 
be carried on in 1959 to aid the sales en- 
gineers in opening new territories, it was 
announced. Detailed explanations and dem- 
onstrations of new equipment wound up 
the gathering. 


Sherwood (Wis.) Elevator recently in- 
stalled a new Blue Streak mill. 


CYANAMID GRANT-IN-AID 

A grant-in-aid from American Cyanamid 
Co., New York City, has been accepted by 
the University of Pennsylvania. The grant 
will be used for the clinical and laboratory 
evaluation of new drugs. Investigation will 
be under the direction of Dr. John E. 
Martin. 


— Ag Careers 
(Continued from page 13) 


Two Jobs 

Recent surveys indicate that these 
eight fields listed above each year 
would and could employ 15,000 new 
college graduates, if we had 15,000 
young men and women available with 
agricultural college training. 

Unfortunately, at the present time, 
our land-grant agricultural colleges are 
graduating about one-half as many 
young men and women each year in 
agricultural sciences as we need, or 
more than two futures for every grad- 
uate. 

This is a potentially dangerous sit- 
uation. The first claim of any society 
upon its total population resources is 
to get enough food to keep the popu- 
lation alive. This is true in primitive 
societies, in semi-developed societies, 
and in highly developed societies. We 
do this so efficiently in this country 
that it takes only one-tenth of our 
workers to get the job done. This 
means that about nine-tenths of our 
population is available to produce the 
wide variety of goods and services that 
make up the American standard of liv- 
ing. 

On top of this, in the last generation 
we fought one major war, did another 
minor war in Korea, and have tooled 
up for a third war which we hope 
won't occur. While we've been doing 
all of this, our real standard of living 
per person has increased some 50 per 
cent. 


By way of contrast, the Russian ag- 
riculture is so inefficient and so primi- 
tive that some 40 per cent of their 
workers are required to produce 
enough food to keep the population 
going at subsistence level. As a conse- 
quence, there just isn’t enough man- 
power (or womanpower) left to pro- 
duce the things to make life pleasant 
in that country. So long as our output 
per worker in agriculture remains 
three times above theirs, there can be 
little doubt concerning the ultimate 
outcome of the struggle between our 
two systems. Likewise, so long as the 
total science of agriculture continues 
to increase in efficiency, the fabulous 
American standard of living will move 
on to still more unbelievable levels. 


Agricultural Training Broad 
Education has always been reward- 
ing to men who have the courage and 
the character necessary to complete 


and universities. The basic charter 


their training. Never before in man’s 
long history has the need for scientj. 
fic training been so clear as now. 

We do need scientists in agriculture, 
But we need more than scientists. We 
need broadly trained leaders who can 
occupy responsible positions of leader. 
ship and fulfill their obligations as 
citizens. 

The typical agricultural curriculum 
allows its students a lot more freedom 
of choice than many other curricula. 
The student gets a broad education 
along with his technical training. Our 
agricultural colleges seek to educate 
the whole individual. They offer 
sound, basic courses to furnish a back- 
ground in a wide variety of subjects, 
both within and outside of agriculture. 

Our agricultural colleges increasing- 
ly offer attractive career opportunities 
for nonfarm reared youth. The 
county-seat towns throughout our land 
should guide larger numbers of their 
young men and women into agricul- 
tural training, and thus help strength- 
en the industry upon which their very 
prosperity rests. 


Land-Grant Century 

We are in the final decade of what 
may one day be known in educational 
circles as “The First Century of the 
Land-Grant College Movement.” 
Three years hence we will celebrate 
the centennial of President Lincoln's 
signing of the Morrill act, which cre- 
ated our system of land-grant colleges 


given to this new educational system 
stressed applied science and education 
in the practical areas of “agriculture, 
the mechanic arts, and domestic 
science.” 

It has been within this general phil- 
osphy of education that scientists and 
educators have sought to apply their 
knowledge in an effort to increase the 
total productivitiy of our economy. 

There has been no “cult of science.” 
Knowledge has not been pursued 
merely for knowledge’s sake. The end 
of science has been the advancement 
of human welfare. In this respect, the _ 
land-grant system is fairly unique 
among colleges of the world. 

In this way science and education 
have helped make possible the dovbl- 
ing of production per worker during 
the last generation, with the resul‘ant 
better life for all of our people. 


Future Leaders 
The philosophy of developing “he 


(Concluded on page 35) 
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‘Don’t Fence Me In’ Is 
New Feedmobile Song 


Heading for the purple hills of Idaho is 
eedmobile, the first one purchased for 
feed service west of the Continental 
-. It is shown ready to leave the main 

plant of Daffin Mfg. Co., Lancaster, Pa., 

in this photo. 

In -he foreground are left, Curt Walters, 
and: ght, Richard Grasmick, partner-owners 
of tr> mobile unit. The two men and the 
Feed:x0bile will carry the “brand” of G & 
W Form Service. Payette, Idaho, will serve 
as homestead for the business. 

In he center is Harold Newswanger, Daf- 
fin fectory check-out man. Final instructions 
and oerhaps a few words of caution about 
Indian danger on the cross-country trek 
were given by Mr. Newswanger. 


R. IN. Heber Sales Manager 


At Pratt Laboratories 


Appointment of R. N. Heber as sales 
manager for its feed additive and animal 
health remedy divisions has been announced 
by Pratt Laboratories, Inc., Junction City. 
Ky. 

Three sales representatives have also been 
added to Pratt’s staff. They are: Harley 
Miller, Wells, Minn.; Ralph Betten, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; and Walter Fahnestock, 
Secane, Pa. 


this | 
farm 
divic 


Palmer's Elevator, Pleasant Hill, Mo., re- 
cently installed a new Blue Streak mill. 


Million - Dollar Plant in 
Alabama for Pillsbury 


A million-dollar automated feed plant 
will be built in Jasper, Ala., by the Pills- 
bury Co., it has been announced by the 
firm. The plant will service that area's ra- 
pidly growing broiler-raising industry. 

The largest single capacity mixer in the 
feed industry will be one feature of the 
new plant, Pillsbury said. Mill capacity will 
be 250 tons per eight-hour shift. It is ex- 
pected to begin operation in spring of 1960. 


New Advertising, Ag Sales 


Managers at Harvestore 


An appointment and promotion were re- 
cently announced by Harvestore Products, 
A. O. Smith Corp., Kankakee, II]. Lowell 


/0AHO 
PHONE M/2-233/ 


Sneyd has been elevated to advertising 
manager and R. C. Smith to the post of 
agricultural sales manager. 

Mr. Sneyd has been active in the promo- 
tion of Harvestore products since their in- 
ception. Mr. Smith is a former agriculture 
teacher, farm advisor, and advertising man- 
ager. 


Priest Joins Sales Staff 
At Nopco Chemical Co. 


Kenneth W. Priest has been appointed a 
sales representative for the Nopco Chemical 
Co. Pacific division agricultural department. 
He will cover the intermountain territory. 

An alumnus of the University of Con- 
necticut and Oregon State College, Mr. 
Priest holds degrees in agriculture and poul- 
try husbandry. He resides at Bountiful, 
Utah. 


Thing 


Allied equipment is designed and pro- 
duced with you, the customer, in mind. 
Heavy steel welded construction provides 
durability and long years of trouble free 
operation. 


Our production department and engi- 
neering staff are ready to assist you with 
plans and equipment to help improve 
your margin of profit. 


Allied Industries, 


P.O. BOX 192 


Inc. 


WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 
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HEL? US 
THINGS 
WORTH 
KEEPING 


j 
Photograph by Howard Zief 


It’s always so good to have Dad 
home! 

Home—the place he works hard 
to keep safe and secure. In a free 
and peaceful world he can always 
be there to take care of his family. 
But peace costs money. Money 
for strength to keep the peace. 
Money for science and education 
to help make peace lasting. And 
money saved by individuals. 

Your Savings Bonds, as a direct 
investment in your country, make 
you a Partner in strengthening 
America’s Peace Power. Are you 
buying as many as you might? 


HELP STRENGTHEN 
AMERICA’S PEACE POWER 


BUY 
SAVINGS 
BONDS 
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Happy Birthday 


In the well-deserved marshal’s posi- 
tion in this month’s Happy Birthday 
parade is Paul W. Mattson, a key 
member of the agricultural department 
staff at Morton Salt Co., Chicago. 
Mr. Mattson, whose birthday is March 
28, has been with Morton more than 
a quarter-century. 

He is a farm-born native of Polk 
county in Wisconsin and carries over 


| his interests in hunting, fishing, and 


particularly camp cookery to 1959. 


_ The Mattsons reside in Evanston, IIl., 


from where Paul has rapid commuter 
service to his Loop office. 

When traveling in his station wag- 
on for pleasure, he always carries a 
complete sleeping bag outfit and re- 
counts that he’s thus never been with- 
out a vacation place to sleep, regardless 
of his late arrival in small communities. 

With Outdoorsman Mattson in the 
March lineup are the following: 


MARCH 1—E. C. Christel, Froedtert Grain 
 Malting Co., Minneapolis; Carl A. 
Sandell, Sea Board Supply Co., Phila- 
delphia. 

MARCH 2—Onne A. DeWall, Forreston 
Grain & Feed Mill, Forreston, Ill.; Ken- 
neth Lawson, Pillsbury Co., Minneapolis; 
A. W. Lohry, Kay-Dee Feed Co., Sioux 
City, Iowa; John Silence, Paxton Process- 
ing Co., Inc., Paxton, Ill.; J. J. Wickens, 
Specialty Food Products Co., Plymouth, 


Mich.; Milton B. Wittig, Milt Harteau 


& Son, Milwaukee. 

MARCH 3—Carl G. Orsinger, Waterloo 
Mills Co., Waterloo, Iowa. 

MARCH 4—Joe Sinaiko, Iowa Milling Co., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

MARCH 6—Jay Dusek, Allied Mills, Inc., 
Fort Wayne, Ind.; Dr. L. C. Norris, Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, N. Y.; J. F. 
Tomms, C. O. Bartlett & Snow Co., 
Cleveland; Donald Winks, American Cy- 
anamid Co., New York City. 

MARCH 7—H. E. Bradt, Sunset Feed & 
Grain Co., Buffalo; John R. Clements, 
Raymond Bag Corp., Middletown, Ohio; 
Richard Furman, J-M Trading Corp., Chi- 
cago; R. H. Hoagland, Sioux Soya Mills, 
Sioux City, Iowa; Harold A. Swanson, 
Nopco Chemical Co., Newark, N. J. 

MARCH 8—Roy H. Gravink, Meyerink 
Milling Co., Clymer, N. Y.; Frank Rabb, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

MARCH 9—L. M. Brown, R-Way Feed 
Co., Santa Rosa, Calif.; Sam R. Honegg- 
er, Honeggers’ & Co., Forrest, Ill. 

MARCH 11 — Harold W. Grassl, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

MARCH 13 — W. G. Hottensen, W. M. 
Bell Co., Milwaukee; Leo J. Knapp, Cal- 
cium Carbonate Co., Quincy, Ill.; E. H. 
Sather, Blue Ribbon Feeds, New Rich- 
mond, Wis. 


MARCH 14—Donald F. Crane, E. J. Crane 


PAUL MATTSON 


& Sons, Chippewa Falls, Wis.; Clyde H. 
Hendrix, Clinton, Iowa; Lewis B. Stuart, 
Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis. 

MARCH 15—Forest W. Lipscomb, Lips 
comb Grain & Seed Co., Springfield, Mo.; 
C. Robert Myers, Myers-Sherman Co., 
Streator, Ill.; Floyd M. Wilson, Lamar, 
Colo. 

MARCH 16 — Willard D. Cunningham, 
Cereal By-Products Co., Chicago. 

MARCH 17—Joseph Bozis, International 
Minerals & Chemical Corp., Skokie, Ill. 
G. H. Christian, Chase Bag Co., Minne: 
apolis; Joseph F. Heinzen, Farmers Co 
operative Exchange, Marshfield, Wis. 
Carl B. Melander, Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co., Milwaukee; John W. Miller, Bryant 
Engineering Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

MARCH 18—George F. Barrett, Chicago 
Feed Ingredient Co., Chicago Heights, 
Ill. 

MARCH 19 — Louis Y. Horton, Mallinck- 
rodt Chemical Works, St. Louis, Mo.; 
E. K. Ludington Jr., Chase Bag Co., New 
York City; Karl H. Nagel, Herman Nagel 
Co., Chicago. 

MARCH 20—John C. Adourian, Buffalo 
Feed & Supply Co., Inc., Buffalo. 

MARCH 21—Jerald Denbo, Albers Milling 
Co., Los Angeles; Ernest I. Sargent, Vy’ 
Lactos Laboratories, Des Moines. 

MARCH 22 — George A. Spencer, Oakes 
Mfg. Co., Inc., Tipton, Ind. : 

MARCH 23 — Harry Hunter, Cullowhee, 
N. C.; Gladwin A. Read, Gladwin Read 
Co., Evanston, III. 

MARCH 24—Stanley L. DeSmidt, Penick 
& Ford, Ltd., Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Alex 
Strelesky, Bussey Products Co., Chicago; 
C. W. Sievert, Chicago; P. L. Ullmann, 
Chase Bag Co., Kansas City; Howard F. 
Roderick, Sumner Chemical Corp., Elk 
hart, Ind.; Harwood N. Vredenl-urg, 
Muncy Mill Machinery Co., Muncy, Pa. 

MARCH 25—Dr. James W. Brooks, | abst 
Brewing Co., Milwaukee; Harry R. Cald- 
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Tranquilizers Lower Calf YOU CAN COUNT ON 

Shrinkage in Shipment é 
Tr :nquilizers reduce weight loss of calves 

durir : shipment, according to Dr. William 

W. 3rown Jr., extension veterinarian at 


Colorado State University. Trials were held 
with che drugs last fall near Redwing, Colo. 
Fo:ty weaner calves were treated with 


trang uilizers just before shipment to Mich- TO HELP You MAKE 
igan on Oct. 16. Thirty-seven other calves 
MONEY SELLING THE 
NATIONAL LINE! 
3S 


Weight loss for the drugged calves 
Let Bernie, or one of our oth- 


amounted to 9.7 pounds per head less than 

that for the untreated calves. Total gains 
er representatives, show you 
why there's steady, year 


for the two groups after shipment was 

small in difference. The difference during 
‘round profits for you selling 
National No-Milk ... and the 


shipment, however, was enough to cover 
entire National line! 


costs of the drugs. 

Dr. Brown expressed his belief that tran- 
quilizers help the adjustment to feed lots, 
that calves go on feed earlier and are less 
difficult to handle than those which are un- 
treated. The effect of the tranquilizers wears 
off in about two days. 

There is no advantage in giving the drugs 
to fat cattle headed for slaughter, however. 
The veterinarian said that shrinkage and 
bruising during the treatment would more 
than offset any benefit. 


Fuhr Installed President 
By Chicago Feed Club 


Recently installed as president of the 
Chicago Feed club is George E. Fuhr, 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons. Past presidents of 
the club have been specially honored, in- 
cluding 1958's chief executive, Robert H. 
Griffiths. 

Also installed as new members were: Don 
L. Huffman, Nellis Feed Co., vice president; 
Charles H. Hubbell, feed consultant, trea- 
surer; and William E. Huff, Morton Salt 
Co., secretary. 

More than 100 members and guests at- 
tended the meeting. A film, “Gateways to 
the Mind,” was shown the group and up- 
coming meetings were discussed. 

RED HAT DOG FOOD 

A new Alabama Flour Mills product, 
Red Hat dog food, has been introduced in 
the southeastern area. The Decatur, Ala., a 
firm said that the meal is produced in two 
forms, “chunks” and “crackling style.” 


well, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minne- 

apolis; R. E. Green, Standard Brands, 

Inc., New York City; A. H. Nunn, Chase 

Bag Co., New York City; John R. Stuart, 

Reliance Feed Co., Minneapolis. 

MARCH 26 — Harry F. Franke, Franke 
Grain Co., Milwaukee; Jerry Sotola, Ar- 
mour & Co., Chicago. 

MARCH 27—J. S. Morris, Hardeman-King 
Co., Amarillo, Tex. 

MARCH 28 — Paul W. Mattson, Morton 
Salt Co., Chicago; H. Marshall Soars Jr., 
“prout, Waldron & Co., Inc., Muncy, Pa. 

MsRCH 30 — Bugene G. Berry, B. F. 


ittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh. 

RCH 31—Earl J. Brubaker, Borden Co., 
New York City. Fond du Lac Wisconsin 
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: For full details of our dealer 
sales program, write: : 
= 


PUSH BUTTON CONTROL 
FOR DISTRIBUTION OF 


Dry Bulk Materials 


Do ever wonder if your distributor 
is hi the right bin? The new FOOL- 
PROOF Hayes & Stolz Electric Distribu- 
tor removes all by signal 
curately your ing position a 
times. Position can be changed only by 
a numbered push-button on the control 
panel, assuring positive selection. The 
new H & S Electric Distributor can be 
fitted with 5 to 20 openings. The dia- 
ings can be specified 
12” sizes. Adapt- 
el legs, 


CAN BE 
CUSTOM-BUILT 
IN ALL SIZES TO FIT 
YOUR PLANT NEEDS 
Extra monitor panels are available 


to allow for check on settings from 
anywhere in your plant. 


WA NTY P.O. BOX 11217, FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


Engineered with care 
ayes Stale co, we 


» a down-to-earth 
source of cane blackstrap 
feeding molasses, turn to 
NATIONAL! Prompt, sure 

shipments of the world’s finest 
molasses from strategically-located 
terminals throughout the country. 

Write — phone — or wire for quotations! 


NATIONAL MOLASSES COMPANY 


Executive Offices: ORELAND, PA. 


Phone: Livingston 8-5900 (Philadelphia) 
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Two New Researchers at 


Dr. Salsbury’s Labs 


New members of Dr. Salsbury’s Labora. 
tories research staff are Miss Lois E. Wilcox 
and Joseph D. Welty, it has been announced 
by the Charles City (Iowa) firm. 

Miss Wilcox will assist in the company’s 
helminthology (parasite) department in tox. 
icological work. She is a 1957 graduate of 
the University of Miami, and Evansville, 
Ind., is her native city. 

Mr. Welty will research in the biochem. 
istry department in developing new methods 
of analysis for products in feed. He ig a 
1958 graduate of Purdue University and a 
naval air corps veteran. 


Dodgen Bulk Feed Sales 
Head Is James M. Roach 


Appointment of James M. Roach as di- 
rector of sales for its bulk feed equipment 
division has been announced by Dodgen 
Industries, Humboldt, Iowa. The new sales 
chief is well known in bulk feed circles. 

Mr. Roach formerly served with Dodgen 
as a sales representative, Iowa divisional 
manager, and eastern regional manager. 
Dodgen said the appointment is another 
step in an expanding bulk feed program. 


Microscopy Short Course 


For Texas in August 


Training will be provided for beginning 
personnel in the science of microscopy at 
the third annual feed microscopy short 
course, Aug. 3-8, at the Texas agricultural 
experiment station, College Station. 

Under the direction of Ewing E. Brown, 
station microscopist, the course will consist 
of lectures, demonstration, and laboratory 


_ practice. A special section will be set up for 


those who have had previous training in 
the science. 

Fifty or more registrations will be accept’ 
ed. Registration fee is $5, and certificates 
will be awarded to those who complete the 
course. Those planning to attend should 
write Mr. Brown at the Texas station. 


New Tanks, Elevator Being 
Erected at Dannen Mills 


New construction is underway at Dan 
nen Mills facilities, it has been announced 
by the St. Joseph (Mo.) firm. Four steel 
tanks at the company’s home plant will 
bring Dannen storage capacity in St. Joseph 
to 914 million bushels. 

Going up at Newton, Kan., is a steel ele’ 
vator on the foundation of a_ building 
which was destroyed recently by fire. The 
new Dannen building will have three truck 
loading units and space for grinding and 
mixing feed. 

— 
TRANSFER AT NICHOLS 

Transfer of William H. Lamson {com 
Salisbury, Md., to Roanoke, Va., has been 
announced by Nichols, Inc., Exeter, N. H. 
The broiler hatching egg represent: tive 
will handle replacement sales. 
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Aeration Need Emphasized 
Fo: Some Treated Oats 


Li:nited tests by the Department of Agri- 
cultue indicate that ethylene dibromide 
in lorge amounts in oats fed to hens can 
reduce the size of eggs laid. However, 
thorough aeration of the oats can negate 
the tendency. 

Srokesman for USDA pointed out that 
the overall effect of the bromide on egg 
proc iction is not yet known, nor is it cer- 
tain chat other factors may not have had 
an influence in the instances where reduc- 
tion in egg size has occurred. 

Exhaustive investigation of the problem 
by t-e department is in the offing. In the 
mea: time, USDA scientists warned that 
there is no reason for concern about use 
of the commonly recommended fumigants 
or other insecticides on stored grains when 
used properly. 


Fast - Growing Tone Feed 


Reiailers Win Awards 


Winners in Peavey Feed Mills “Business 
Bonus” program were announced recently 
by the Minneapolis firm. The eight fastest- 
growing Tone feed dealers based on fall 
quotas assigned them are: 

(All from Minnesota except as listed) 
Nelson Feed & Produce, Jackson; Nemitz 
Elevator, Hayfield; Oldefendt Livestock & 
Implement Co., Hope; Letcher Farm Store, 
Garden City; Victoria Elevator, Roseland; 
Northside Feed Service, Northwood, Iowa; 
Paulson Feed Co., Zumbrota; and Peavey 
Elevators, Slayton. 


Campbell Joins Grace as 


Midwest Representative 


Appointment of Stuart A. Campbell as a 
sales representative for its chemical division 
has been announced by W. R. Grace & Co., 
Memphis, Tenn. Mr. Campbell formerly 
was associated with Spencer Kellogg & 
Sons, Inc. 

The new representative will headquarter 
in Chicago and cover the following states: 
Illinois, Iowa, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska, North Da- 
kota, and South Dakota. 

Mr. Campbell is a member of the Chicago 
Feed club. He attended the University of 


Bu‘falo and Pace College, and lives in Park 
Forest, 


Three-Month Purina Sales 
Figure Is $130 Million 


The last three months of 1958 resulted 
in a net sales figure of nearly 130 million 
do'lars for Ralston Purina Co., with earn- 
ins up 11 cents a share for the quarter. 
The last quarter of 1957 showed sales at 
115 million dollars. 

Net earnings for the last quarter of 1958 
were 4.8 million dollars compared to 4.1 
m lion for the same period in 1957. 


Winer Farms, Waco, Tex., recently in- 
st lled a new Jacobson hammer mill. 
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Coming Events 


Mutual Millers & Feed Dealers Association, 


Statler-Hilton Hotel, Buffalo 


March 4 


Ohio Grain & Feed Dealers Association, Neil House, Columbus ....March 1-3 


Oregon Feed & Seed Dealers Association, 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland 


March 19-20 


Maryland Nutrition Conference 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


Distillers Feed Research Conference, 
Sheraton-Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati 


March 19-20 


March 25 


Purdue Egg Day, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 


Nebraska Grain & Feed Dealers Association, 
Hotel Paxton, Omaha 


April 8 


National Fisheries Institute, Commodore Hotel, New York City 


Grain Elevator & tendents, 


Processing Superin 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. 


April 12-14 
April 12-15 


April 12-17 


Poultry & Egg National Board, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago.......... April 14-15 


American Dry Milk Institute, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago 
California Hay, Grain & Feed Dealers Association, 


Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco 


April 23-24 


April 23-25 


Kansas Grain & Feed Dealers Association, 
Hotel Broadview, Wichita 


April 30 -May 2 


Processing Machinery 
Sherman Hotel, Chizago 


Manufacturers Association, 


May 8-10 


American Feed Manufacturers Association, 


Grain & Feed Dealers National Association, 
Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis 


Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago May 10-13 
National Feed Show, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago May 10-13 
Missouri Grain, Feed & Seed Association, 

Hotel Governor, Jefferson City May 15-16 
Central Retail Feed Association, Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee June 1-2 
Eastern Federation of Feed Merchants, 

Pocono Manor Inn, Pocono Manor, Pa. June 7-9 
Indiana Grain & Feed Dealers Association, 

Sheraton Hotel, French Lick, Ind. June 7-9 
Association of Southern Feed & Fertilizer Control Officials, 

Velda Rose Motel, Hot Springs, Ark. June 9-10 
Canadian Feed Manufacturers Association, 

: Bigwin Inn, Lake of Bays, Ont. June 25-27 
Georgia Feed Association, Gen. Oglethorpe Hotel, Savannah... July 10-14 


Sept. 13-14 


Arkansas Formula Feed Conference, 
University of Arkansas, Fayetteville 


Sept. 17-18 


Iowa Feed Industry - College Conference, Iowa State College, Ames ........Sept. 18 


Association of American Feed Control Officials, 


Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


Oct. 14-15 


a 
a Feed Microscopy Short Course, Texas A & M College, College Station... Aug. 3-8 ; 


Two New Research Papers 
Ss On Modern Swine Raising 


Finishing Pigs to Market Weight, by Noland & Scott 
Comprehensive Swine Raising Roundup, by Hoefer 
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Suppl Energy Feeds for 


NUTRITION e¢ 


Finishing Swine Market 


How swine raisers in the South can 
finish pigs to market at lower cost is 
the theme of this new report by the 
two prominent Arkansas researchers. 
Dr. Noland is associate animal hus- 
bandman and Dr. Scott assistant hus- 
bandman at Fayetteville. 

Swine can utilize higher energy lev- 
els so long as they get sufficient pro- 
tein for bodily requirements, this time- 
ly presentation brings out. 


Research has shown that replacing 
corn with other grains or adding limit- 
ed amounts of fat are possible ways of 
finishing swine at lower cost. 

The main sources of energy in a pig 
are the fats and carbohydrates present 
in the grain portion of the feed. Most 
of the grains contain only two to five 
per cent fat. Therefore, pigs usually 
obtain most of their energy from the 
starches and sugars in the feed. 


Wide Choice 


Arkansas farmers often have a wide 


variety of grains available for feeding 
purposes. In light of recent nutritional 
advances, a series of tests has been con- 
ducted during the last four years at the 
main experiment station to re-evaluate 
some of these feed grains as swine 
feed, 

In these tests the ground grains were 
substituted on a pound-for-pound basis 
for one-third, one-half, three-fourths, 
or all of the corn in a balanced grow 
ing and finishing ration. The other 
components of the drylot ration were 
solvent process soybean meal, dical- 
cium phosphate, ground limestone, 
salt, B-vitamins, vitamins A and D, 
and Aureomycin or Terramycin. 

Results Shown 

The effect on rate and efficiency of 
gain of substituting the various grains 
for corn is shown in the table. It can 
be seen that as the percentage of brew- 
ers’ rice in the ration was increased, 
the ration became more efficient (the 
brewers’ rice required only 87 to 92 
per cent as much feed to produce a 
pound of gain as did the corn) and 
tie rate of gain was more rapid. 

However, substituting barley or 
cats for corn resulted in an increas- 
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ingly larger quantity of total feed nec- 
essary.to produce a pound of gain. Re- 
placing corn with barley did not ap- 
preciably reduce the daily rate of gain 
but when ground oats replaced more 
than one-third of_the corn the rate of 
gain decreased. This decrease was not 
too marked until more than three- 
fourths of the corn was replaced by 
oats. 


Milo Less Efficient 
Ground milo produced slightly fast- 
er but less efficient gains as the per- 
centage of this grain in the ration was 
increased. Additional experimental 
work is necessary to determine why 
more of the milo ration is needed to 
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produce a pound of gain. 

Ground wheat produced gains about 
equal to the corn ration both in rate 
and efficiency of gain. 

Thus all of the above feed grains 
have their place in growing and finish- 
ing rations for swine when the price, 
quality, and availability justify their 
use. Ground oats can be used to re- 
place 50 to 75 per cent of the corn in 
swine finishing rations, while the oth- 
er grains tested can be used as the only 
grain in these rations. 


Adding Fat 

Another way to modify the energy 
in pig rations under farm conditions, 
beside changing the kind of grain used, 
is to add stabilized animal fat to the 
ration. Fat can supply 24% times as 
much energy as the same amount of 
corn. 
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Effect of Substituting V: 


arying Levels of Grain for Corn 


(Values Based on Results of Four Feeding Trials) 


Per Cent Substitution for Corn 


Feed Grain 0 


: 33 50 75 100 

Rate of Gain as Percentage of That Obtained 

in All-Corn Ration 

Ground barley 100 110 86 102 95 
Ground milo 100 102 98 109 112 
Ground oats 100 102 98 92 79 
Ground wheat 100 104 86 -- 102 
Brewers’ rice 100 —_ 97 115 118 

Pounds Feed Required Per Pound of Gain as a 

Percentage of the All-Corn Ration 

Ground barley 100 97* 111 109 118 
Ground milo 100 105 109 98 107 
Ground oats 100 102 112 113 137 
Ground wheat 100 97 100 -— 103 
Brewers’ rice 100 = 92 95 87 


*Only 97 per cent as much feed required per hundredweight 
of gain as with the basal all-corn ration. 


Fat Trials 

Two feeding trials were conducted 
to determine if it is practical to add 
fat to swine rations. The inclusion of 
10 per cent fat in a 16 per cent pro- 
tein growing and finishing ration in- 
creased the average daily gain from 
1.65 pounds to 1.81 pounds and re- 
duced the feed required per pound of 
gain from 3.2 to 2.7 pounds. These 
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differences were obtained during the 
entire feeding period from 40 to 200 
pounds. The inclusion of the quantity 
of fat in the ration reduced the length 
of the feeding period by 10 days and 
resulted in saving of 80 pounds of feed 
per pig. 
When to Substitute 
Whether such a substitution is de- 
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sirable depends on the prices of fat 
and corn. With the prices that pre. 
vailed during 1957-58 (eight cents a 
pound for fat and 2.26 cents a pound 
for corn) the only benefit derived 
from the fat was reduction in the feed- 
ing period, since the feed cost per 
pound of gain in the two groups was 
identical. During periods when fat ig 
lower in price and the feed grains are 
relatively higher in price, such an addi- 
tion could reduce feed costs. 


Slowdown Seen 

In the same series of tests the in- 
clusion of eight per cent fat in a ration 
containing 12 per cent protein actual- 
ly resulted in a depression in rate of 
gain, especially during the early part 
of the feeding period (40 to 75 
pounds). After the pigs weighed 125 
pounds, those fed the 12 per cent pro- 
tein ration containing eight per cent 
fat gained very rapidly and efficiently. 

Results of these tests indicate that 
pigs can utilize higher levels of energy 
than are normally used provided ad- 
equate protein is fed. Additional tests 
are being conducted to determine the 
optimum amount of fat that should be 
fed at different stages in the growing 
and finishing period. 


Rowland Is Chairman of 
Chicago Board of Trade 


Election of Clarence Rowland Jr. as chair- 
man of the Chicago Board of Trade for the 
coming year has been announced by the 
exchange. He succeeds Thomas E. Hosty, 
senior partner of Sincere & Co. 

Mr. Rowland, who is a partner in Engel 
& Co., was unopposed in the election. He 
has served two years on the executive com: 
mittee and was in his third term as a board 
director. 

Lee Wagner, vice president of Norris 
Grain Co., and Bernard P. Carey, an inde- 
pendent trader, were elected first and sec 
ond vice chairman, respectively. Both are 
former directors. 


Specifide’s Sales Force 
Hears of New Program 


New sales and distribution program 
which are designed to give distributors and 
jobbers faster service were outlined recently . 
by W. L. Brickson, executive vice president 
of sales for Specifide, Inc. 

The occasion for the talk was at a meet 
ing of the firm’s sales force in Indianapolis. 
Also speaking to the sales staff was Join 
O. Beasley, president of the firm, who told 
of Specifide’s expansion timetable. 

Technical Director Dr. Robert Kohls an’ 
nounced several new products which «re 
about to be introduced to the industry. 4d 
vertising and service were the topics hand! d 
by Eugene C. Holcombe, director of 24 
vertising and sales promotion. 
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‘he current status of swine nutri- 
tic) and management holds true only 
fo. today. Recent work in pig feeding 
ha made tremendous strides and pork 
producers are becoming increasingly 
co: scious of the need for more effi- 
cient production. 

No swine authority is better posted 
on developments in the swine field 
than Jake Hoefer of East Lansing. Ac- 
cordingly, he was a featured speaker 
at the recent University of Wisconsin 
Farm & Home Week. This is the 
essential text of his presentation at 
Madison. 

Be sure also to read the article in 
this issue by Drs. Noland and Scott 
of Arkansas on higher-energy swine 
rations. 


Swine production is a fascinating 
industry. It is a dynamic, ever-chang- 
ing one, with great potential for im- 
provement. Right now we are in an 
evolutionary period with many 
changes either taking place or in the 
offing. Some of the pressures which 
are contributing to these changes are 
the fact that profit margins are be- 
coming narrower, and the swine pro- 
ducer who is to survive must improve 
his efficiency and increase his volume 
output. 

Agriculture is changing rapidly. 
Swine farms are getting bigger and 
actually less numerous. More special- 
ization and some integration are new 
developments. Advances are being 
made in nutrition, which makes pos- 
sible further changes in swine pro- 
duction. There have been new devel- 
opments in parasite control, and some 
changes also in our outlook on disease 
problems. 


No Rigid Laws 

There are many ways to raise swine 
successfully, but unfortunately what 
works for one man will not necessarily 
vork for his neighbor. Each situation 
riust be analyzed on its own merits. 
\Vhile advances are usually changes, 
rot all changes represent advances. 
“ery frequently in our enthusiasm for 
1ew things we make changes which 
si1ould not have been made. On the 
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(onstant Change Ever Occurring 
Swine Management Plans 
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other hand it is an equally serious mis- 
take to fail to make changes which 
should have been made. 

Here are some of the changes in 
swine management practices that have 
occurred in recent years: 

1) Multiple farrowing 

2) Confinement raising of hogs 

3) Feeding methods 

4) Weaning time 

5) Anemia prevention 

6) Parasite control 

7) Disease prevention 

8) Integration 

9) Growth promoters 

10) Meat-type hog production 
11) Gestation feeding 


Multiple Farrowing 
Advances in nutrition, the desire to 
intensify production and to make more 
effective use of equipment are largely 
responsible for the great interest in 
multiple farrowing. Packers have also 
encouraged this development in order 


to insure a more uniform supply of 
hogs. 
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Multiple Crops 

I am enthusiastic about multiple far- 
rowing because of the possibilities it 
offers for increased efficiency in 
swine production. However, I think a 
point that many people overlook is 
that the law of diminishing returns 
steps in a little earlier than is realized. 
Overall efficiency, volume, and re- 
turns per sow can be increased, but 
the average person should think twice 
before he goes beyond three sets of 
sows farrowing twice a year, or six 
litters per year. Planning and manage- 
ment, as well as nutrition and disease 
control, become very critical under a 
multiple farrowing system. 

This is particularly true when we 
go beyond six litters per year. Farrow- 
ing every month, or for all practical 
purposes continuous farrowing, poses 
problems in management and partic- 
ularly in disease control that are be- 
yond the capacity of the average 
swine producer. 


Confinement Raising 
Raising hogs under confinement is a 
natural outgrowth of improved swine 
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nutrition and multiple farrowing. Im- 
proved nutrition makes it possible to 
raise hogs in concrete-paved lots, and 
multiple farrowing makes it an abso- 
lute necessity under many conditions. 
A few years back the very thought of 
such a program of raising hogs under 
confinement would have brought a 
chorus of “It can’t be done; too costly; 
impractical; pasture is the best feed we 
have; parasites and disease would make 
it impossible.” 

Now we know that raising hogs un- 
der confinement can be done, but we 
are still not too certain as to when and 
where it should be a recommended 
practice. 

Many other factors besides the im- 
proved nutrition and multiple farrow- 
ing are contributing to the interest in 
raising hogs under confinement. These 
might be listed as: 

1) High-priced land: $300 to $1,000 

per acre. 

2) High-priced labor. 

3) High corn yields, with the pos- 
sibility of continuous corn under 
many conditions. 

4) Better parasite control. 

5) Automation. 

6) Greater possiblity for controlled 
evironmental conditions. 

7) Elimination of dust and mud. 

8) Adapted to year-round produc- 
tion. 

9) Much better control over oper- 
ations, such as weighing, sorting, 
and feed record. 

10) Less area needed for large vol- 
ume production. 

Not everything in connection with 
raising hogs under confinement is ad- 
vantageous. Some new problems are 
created and some old ones are intensi- 
fied. A partial listing of some of the 
problems that call for special attention 
in a confinement program are: 

1) Manure removal. 


2) Number of pigs per pen should 
be limited and they should be 
sized. 

3) Tail biting is a common vice. 

4) Feeder and water space should 
be adequate. 

5) Disease spread. 

6) Odor and fly control. 

With increasing specialization in 
swine production, there seems little 
doubt but what raising hogs under a 
confinement system will increase. 
When it is possible to get equal, or 
even faster, gains with no great in- 
crease in feed cost, it is difficult to 
justify maintaining pasture for an ani- 
mal that is poorly equipped to use it. 
On the other hand, it should be point- 
ed out that at this stage of the game 
pasture still has a real place for the 
breeding herd. Our research shows 
that pasture contributes more to effi- 
cient reproduction than any other 
phase of swine production. 


Feeding Methods 

The way in which hogs are fed has 
implications which are both practical 
and scientific. The hog man is con- 
cerned with feed preparation, labor, 
equipment ‘needs, and the kind of re- 
sults he obtains. The man who formu- 
lates the rations is concerned with 
meeting the nutrient needs of the 
pigs with the most efficient combina- 
tion of ingredients available. The feed 
manufacturer representing a service 
industry is trying to satisfy the needs 
of both groups. The problem is act- 
ually quite a complex one because it 
involves so many diverse factors. 

The problem of formulating a ra- 
tion or supplement for swine revolves 
largely around the need to make up 
the deficiencies of cereal grains. If we 
take corn, for example, the major de- 
ficiencies are well recognized to be 
protein, minerals, particularly calcium, 
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and certain vitamins. 

Regarding the actual feeding meth- 
ods used, the hog is a versatile animal 
and he can be fed with considerable 
success in quite a wide variety of ways, 
The two most common methods ip 
use today are self-feeding, either a 
complete mixed ration or a free choice 
type of ration. 

Self-feeding, free choice has long 
been, and probably still is the most 
popular method of feeding hogs. It is 
quite apparent that if it is to work 
effectively, the pigs must first, select 
the correct proportions of corn and 
supplement, and second, that their 
needs for the various individual nutri- 
ients, such as amino acids, vitamins, 
and minerals, must change at the same 
rate. 

Regarding the first point: Just why 
does a pig eat what he does? Does he 
take in what he likes or what he needs? 
The answer to this question is that he 
is probably influenced both by his 
needs and his likes. There is evidence 
that if a supplement is too palatable, 
he will eat more than he needs. On 
the other hand, if it is not platable 
enough, he perhaps will not eat 
enough to to meet his requirements. 
These facts mean that the success of a 
free choice feeding program hinges 
very much on the palatability of the 
supplement formulated. This explains, 
to a certain extent, the great variation 
in results obtained. 

Regarding the second question 
raised, the change in nutrient require- 
ments: Do they change at a constant 
rate? The answer is a definite and 
positive “No.” 

In theory the question of free choice 
versus mixed rations has just one anv 
swer and that is to favor the complete 
mixed rations. From a practical view 
point, the answer is not so clear-cut. 
Because with the mixed ration comes 
several questions. One is, how should 
it be made? In general, there are two 
procedures: 

1) Build it from the ground up by 
treating each ingredient inde- 
pendently. 

2) By adding a given amount of © 
supplement already mixed to the 
grain and mixing these two to 
gether. 

Negative Factors 

This second method is by far the 
more common way of making a com: 
plete ration. It is certainly not the best 
way because in this method the as 
sumption that the pig’s need for the 
nutrients supplied by the supplement 
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is changing at a constant rate. This 
criticism may be more academic than 
practical. 

Many experiments giving the re- 
sults of comparisons between feeding 
mechods have been reported. The var- 
jation in these results is such that you 
can find almost any answer you are 
locking for. The pros and cons are 
many and it would be impossible here 
to discuss all of the angles. The follow- 
iny are some general conclusions re- 
garding feeding methods: 

') Rate of gain—pigs fed complete 
mixed rations usually gain some- 
what faster than those fed free 
choice. This is more likely to be 
true on pasture than in dry lot. 

°) Economy of gain—economy usu- 

ally favors the free choice pigs, 
not because they use their feed 
any more efficiently, but usu- 
ally because there is less feed 
wastage and a lower supplement 
consumption. 


3) Uniformity of pigs—this favors 
the complete mixed rations. 
There are fewer runts and poor 
doers. 

4) If the supplement is to be hand 

fed, it should be done every day 
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and not once or twice a week. 
5) A practical conclusion from the 
above points might be to feed a 
complete mixed ration when 
creep feeding and until the pigs 
reach a weight of 50 to 75 
pounds. From this point on, free 
choice feeding does a very satis- 
factory job if the supplement has 


been properly designed. Under 
certain conditions, it might be 
desirable to feed a complete mix- 
ed ration all the way to market 
weight. 


Pelleted Feeds 

We cannot leave the subject of feed- 
ing methods without devoting a little 
time to pelleted rations. Pelleting has 
been increasing greatly in popularity 
during the past few years. It is gener- 
ally recognized that animals fed pel- 
leted rations will usually gain at a 
faster rate with somewhat improved 
feed efficiency, probably due to less © 
feed wastage. In addition to the im- 
proved performance, pelleted rations 
are less dusty and they are also denser 
and easier to handle. 


During the past year, we had oc- 


|} casion to make certain comparisons be- 


tween meal and pelleted rations which 
contained different levels of oats. 


Summary of Results 
1) The pigs receiving the pelleted 
rations gained significantly fast- 
er than the pigs on the same ra- 
tion in meal form. Pelleting 
increased the daily gains by 10, 
12, and 28 per cent for the corn, 
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20 per cent oats, and 40 per cent 
oat rations, respectively. The 
rate of gain was the same for 
all pelleted rations, while the 
gains decreased as the oat level 
increased in the meal rations. 
This result suggests that high 
fiber feeds may be utilized bet- 
ter by pelleting. 
Feed wastage was greater in all 
meal lots and wastage increased 
as oat content increased. There 
was practically no wastage in 
the pellet lots. Oats are bulky 
and are considered to be some- 
what unpalatable in swine ra- 
tions. By pelleting high oat ra- 
tions, their density is greatly in- 
creased and apparently the pal- 
atability is improved at the same 
time. 
Pellet-fed pigs were more effi- 
cient by eight, 14, and 16 per 
cent for the corn, 20 per cent 
oats, and 40 per cent oat rations, 
respectively. As the level of oats 
in the rations increased, the ef- 
ficiency decreased. This was par- 
ticularly true in the meal rations. 
4) Although pelleting improved the 
rate and efficiency of gain of all 
rations, the economy of gain was 
improved only when oats were 
included in the ration. The ex- 
planation for this, of course, is 
the fact that it costs more to 
grind and pellet than it does to 
feed the ration in regular form. 


There seems little doubt but that 


2) 


3) 


pelleting will be increased. I do think 
though, that it is important that we 
keep in mind the added cost of grind- 
ing, feed preparation, and the actual 
pelleting process itself. Sometimes 
these costs offset any advantages from 
the increased rate and efficiency of 
gain. 


Anemia 

Anemia has been a well-recognized 
problem in the swine industry for 
many years. However, with an increas- 
ing number of hogs being raised under 
confinement conditions, and under 
multiple farrowing systems, anemia 
control or prevention has become in- 
creasingly important. For many years 
we were reasonably well satisfied with 
the anemia control that we achieved 
through the use of sod, painting ud- 
ders with a saturated iron solution, 
and the use of iron pills and pastes. 

However, it soon became evident 
that our accepted methods of anemia 
control were not too satisfactory when 
we started making comparisons with a 
preparation that the British had de- 
veloped. The British workers devel- 
oped an injectible iron dextran com- 
pound that successfully maintained 
higher blood hemoglobin levels and re- 
sulted in pigs reaching heavier weights 
at weaning time. This compound, and 
similar ones, are now being widely 
used in this country as anemia pre- 
ventions. 


Because of the very wide accept- 
ance of the iron dextran compound, 
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many other preparations have appear. 
ed on the market. Some of ther are 
good and have been well tested. There 
are others that have not been thor. 
oughly tested and should be used with 


great caution. 


It is interesting to observe that 
there are other benefits that accrue 
to good anemia control. Since the in- 
jectible iron compounds have been 
started, it has been demonstrated that 
there is less diarrhea and that appar 
ently the pig’s resistance to other dis- 
eases is improved. 

Weaning Time 

In this rapidly-changing swine in- 
dustry that we have, weaning time 
may be any time from one week to 
eight weeks. What is the best time? 
Like so many things the best time will 
vary widely for different operators. 
In my judgment the most practical 
time for a majority of our swine pro- 
ducers will be from four to six weeks. 
The better management and nutrition 
the earlier you can wean, but the prac’ 
tical advantages of weaning earlier 
than three to four weeks are very 
questionable. 

Disease 

In many cases, it is the swine dis 
ease problem that literally puts the 
hog man out of business. 

I have these practical suggestions 
to offer: 

1) Buy breeding stock from “clean” 

herds. 

2) Keep swine traffic down to a 

minimum. 

3) Concentrate farrowing into 

shortest possible time. 

4) Don’t overlap farrowing seasons. 

5) Avoid mixing pigs as long as it 

is practical, and then don’t mix 
pigs which vary greatly in size 
and age. 

6) Isolate purchased stock. 

7) Develop a sound vaccination pro- 

gram with your veterinarian. 

Successful and profitable swine pro- 
duction is much more than good nutti- 
tion and good breeding stock, The in- 
telligent, agressive hog man of the fu- 
ture will pay particular attention to 
management, and he will make those 
changes which will contribute to in- 
proved efficiency. Change for the sake 
of change alone is wasted effort, but 
in this rapidly evolving swine indusiry 
it is difficult to evaluate the many p:'s- 
sible changes. Time spent in intelligent 
and careful planning will pay di7i- 
dends. 
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How You Can Profit 
Meeting Vet 


i:elations between the feed industry 
an. the veterinary profession have 
beca improving markedly in recent 
yeers. This is due in part to efforts 
fron both sides towards a mutual un- 
der standing of one another’s problems 
anc: from team operations. In addition, 
as .ew veterinarians are graduated the 
profession becomes better staffed with 
vets who have a nutrition background 
as well as medical, 

The remarks here were presented 
by this well-known DVM before the 
Indiana Grain & Feed Dealers associa- 
tion and the Montana nutrition con- 
ference. They bring out fundamental 
points regarding feed industry - veter- 
inary relationships. 


Much has been said in recent 
months regarding the need for im- 
proved relations between veterinarians 
and feed people. Much has been done 
already — particularly at organization- 
al levels, 

At the present time there are work- 
ing relationships between the Ameri- 
can Association of Veterinary Nutri- 
tionists and the American Feed Man- 
ufacturers association, the Midwest 
Feed Manufacturers association and 
the veterinary associations in the eight 
state area it serves, and the veterinary 
associations and food associations in 
some 10 additional states. 


Project Goals 

More could be said about the details 
of these various projects. Their im- 
portance, however, relates to how 
they help improve working relation- 
ships between practicing veterinarians 
and feed people at the local level. 
After all, both of these groups justify 
their existence on their service to the 
livestock and poultry producers. Any- 
thing which helps them render such 
service more effectively is a worth- 
while goal. 

Since medicaments have become 
routine additives in feeds, it has be- 
come necessary to give serious thought 
t» this matter of service — particularly 
a it relates to disease prevention and 
d sease treatment. 
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By DR. MORRIS ERDHEIM 


Dawe’s Laboratories, Inc. 


Vet’s Vital Role 

For a while some feed men have let 
themselves become so enthusiastic with 
what these medicated feeds will do 
for their customers, that they’ve over- 
looked the important role the veter- 
inarians have in the livestock produc- 
tion picture. According to Dr. J. E. 
Hunter of Allied Mills, Inc., some 
users of drugs as feed additives have 
been relying on them as a substitute 
for sound sanitation and good manage- 
ment. Because of this attitude, these 
users become confused when the drug 
doesn’t work with 100 per cent effec- 
tiveness as they think it should. 

On the other hand, some veterinar- 
ians have not been following the de- 
velopments in the feed industry — as 
regards the potentials in use of medica- 
ments as feed additives. Obviously, 
properly used, such additives can be 
most helpful to produce meat, milk, 
and eggs more effectively and eco- 
nomically. 


Best Service 

It’s important to recognize that defi- 
nition of areas of service to the live- 
stock industry can’t be on the basis of 
“rights and vested interests” by veter- 
inarians and feed people. Rather “who 
can do what best” is the logical guide 
here. 

There’s no question about the fact 
that the feed man has the know-how 
and equipment to mix medicaments in- 
to feeds. Micro-ingredients need spe- 
cial handling. However, it’s the veter- 
inarian who has the training and ex- 
perience in diagnosing and treating 
disease conditions. This makes him the 
person best qualified to handle disease 
control programs — including pre- 
vention, diagnosis, and treatment. 


Working Together 

Recognizing this, the feed man can 
make good use of veterinary service 
in his own broad service work with 
his customers. This not only helps his 
customer get to the bottom of a prob- 
lem he may be having more effec- 
tively, but it removes the responsibility 


DR. MORRIS ERDHEIM 
He's on both sides. 


of diagnosis and treatment from his 
shoulders. Moreover, since the great 
majority of field problems are actually 
caused by disease or poor management, 
any question about the food being a 
cause can quickly be dispelled by the 
veterinarian’s finding the real cause — 
quickly and before much thought is 
given to the feed being involved. 

How the feed man can team up 
with the practicing veterinarian in 
his sales area would vary with each 
situation. 

A couple of cases might be cited to 
show what can be done and how. A 
recent issue of the Prairie Farmer re- 
ported at length a story of such 
“friendly relations” program in Prince- 
ton, Ill. The feed dealer makes no at- 
tempt to diagnosis or treat diseases. 
When a farmer wants “a feed for sick 
pigs,” the dealer suggests that he call 
in a veterinarian. 

The dealer has worked out with 
the veterinarian a series of special 
medicated mixes which the veterinar- 
ian prescribes after he’s made the di- 
agnosis. In this way, neither oversteps 
in the other’s normal service area and 
the farmer gets much better service 
from both. 

Speaking at the 1958 Midwest vet- 
erinary - nutrition conference in Kan- 
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sas City, Dr. W. E. Poley of Zip Feed 
Mills explained his company’s plan: 
When a customer is not getting 
satisfactory results, the feed salesman 
asks the feeder to call-in his local vet- 
erinarian for consultation and diagno- 
sis. The dealer or salesman goes with 
the veterinarian on this call. The com- 
pany pays for the call, but not for 
medication or other special treatment. 


It Works Well 

This approach has proven very suc- 
cessful. Not only do the feeders ex- 
perience better results (making them 
happy), but this approach serves as 
an excellent public relation stimulus to 
the veterinarians. Here, too, the pro- 
ducer benefits by the improved rela- 
tions. He is served better by both — 
enabling him to produce more effi- 
ciently. In your situation, a slightly 
different approach may be needed. 


ation for the feed man is the impor- 
tance of the veterinarian to the live- 
stock man. Therefore, it makes sense 
for him to do something to get the 
veterinarian to help him do a better 
sales and service job in his territory. 


Burns Aide to Treasurer 


At Wirthmore Feeds 


Appointment of R. E. Burns as assistant 
treasurer of Wirthmore Feeds, Inc., Wal- 
tham, Mass., has been announced by the 
firm. Re-elected directors for the company 
in 1959 are the following: 

Robert F. McLeod, president; Granville 
M. Bond and Charles A. D. Worthing, ex- 
ecutive vice presidents; John E. Sawyer and 
Silas R. Rendautte, vice presidents; and 
William H. Gamble and Howard C. Har- 
der, who are affiliated with Corn Products 


Retirement of Stanley L. Freeman as 
director of agricultural relations for the 
firm was also announced. Mr. Freeman had 
been with Wirthmore since 1930. 


Contact Jack McAnulty .. . 


EXPERIMENTING CAN BE COSTLY — Why take chances? We don't. Experience 
has given us the know-how to assure you of a more accurate and economic 
FEED TAG service. Call or write us today. You'll be glad you did. 


THOMPSON PRINTING CO. 


3 Russell St., Hammond, Indiana 
Telephone: WEstmore 3-0776 


DP-OK-CC-V 


MOLINE 


A Sales Record of More 
15 MILLION 


SUPERIOR ELEVATOR CUPS 


For Better Results — Longer Life — More Capacity 
“Elevator Cups Is Our Business, Not A Sideline” 


K. I. WILLIS CORPORATION 


ILLINOIS 
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Specifide Opens Mixing 
Plant at Des Moines 


Opening of a new mixing and warchouse 
plant in Des Moines has been announced 
by Specifide, Inc., Indianapolis. The facility 
was formerly known as Life Guard Feed Go, 
and will, at present, be used to house § Speci- 
fide’s Farmaceutical additives. 


KEITH CUMMINGS 


After remodeling is completed, both cus- 
tom and standard premixes will also be 
manufactured at the plant. Keith C. Cum- 
mings will be manager. President John O, 
Beasley said the purchase was made in order 
to give faster and better service to feed 
manufacturers in the Midwest. 


More Studies on Cereal 
Grains Needed: USDA 


Greater emphasis on basic studies of 
cereal grains was advised recently by the 
Department of Agriculture’s grain research 
and marketing advisory committee. The 
advice was voiced at the committee’s annual 
meeting in Washington, D. C. 

Needed are better qualities of grains with 
improved feed, food, and milling qualities, 
with improved, insect resistance and disease 
control, the committee stated. Research on 
storage and the control of insects that at 
tack stored grain should also be undertaken, 
it recommended. 


Eight Marketing Experts 
Named AFMA Advisors 


Recently appointed to a new advisory 
committee of the American Feed Manv- 
facturers association are eight of the in 
dustry’s top marketing specialists. The com- 
mittee, which will aid the recently formed 
AFMA market research department, is com: 
posed of: 

Dr. Lyle Fitzgerald, Quaker Oats Co., 
who will be chairman; Orvel Cockrel, Hales . 
& Hunter Co.; Dr. Leo Erickson, Kent 
Feeds, Inc.; Dr. Robert Miller, Nutrena 
Mills; Mylan Ross, Pillsbury Co.; Dr. Rob 
ert W. Schoeff, McMillen Feed Mills; Dr. 
Claud L. Scroggs, Southern States Coopera’ 
tive; and T. E. Wilkins, Ralston Purina Co. 

The committee has as its aim to initiate 
economic activities which will be useful to 
the entire feed industry. It will attempt to 
encourage more and better industry statist’cs 
through the U. S. Census of Manufacturers, 
state government statistics, and other 
sources. 
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New Coccidiosis Booklet 
Available From Merck © 


What is termed an “educational booklet 
on coccidiosis” is being offered by Merck 
& Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. The 30-page 
publication was. prepared by the chemical 
company in cooperation with representa- 
tives of the feed industry. 

Fine color illustrations depict all facets of 
the disease, and a concise, yet thorough, 
commentary helps even laymen to under- 
stand the poultry malady. 

Management practice advice and recom- 
mendations from over 100 authoritative 
sources, including personnel of land-grant 
colleges and agricultural experiment sta- 
tions, are included in the booklet. For a 
copy of Merck's new publication, “Coccidi- 
osis and Poultry Management,” circle Read- 
er Service No. 5. 


Push-Button Control for 
Seco Mobile Feed Mill 


The new Seco mobile feed mill is the 
most advanced designed unit in its field, 
according to Paul J. Zimmerman, executive 
vice president of the Goodlettsville (Tenn.) 
firm. Positive control of all operating units 
within the mill are offered by its push-but- 
ton controls, the Seco official said. 

He compared the unit to the modern 
automobile. The mill has an accurate feed 
scale which gives the operator greater con- 
trol in processing any type feeds and con- 
centrates. 

A larger hammer mill, an air unloader 
for bulk unloading into bins, a mixing 
tank control which stops the grain loader 
and prevents damage to the machine, and 
an extension loader for feed table and 
corn sheller which can be used in different 
positions are among the features of the 
mill. For full information, circle Reader 
Service No. 10. 


Salsbury’s Claims a Better 


Poultry Blackhead Check 


A new formula product to aid in the pre- 
vention of poultry blackhead has been in- 
troduced by Dr. Salebury’s Laboratories, 
Charles City, Iowa. Called Histostat 50, 
vreater feed manufacturing convenience and 
economy can result from its use, the firm 
said. 

The formula contains 50 per cent 4 
nitrophenylarsonic acid, and is to be used 
at the rate of one pound per ton in an all- 
mash turkey ration and three-fourths of a 
pound in an all-mash ration for chickens. 

The active ingredient is from the chem- 
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ical family of arsenicals, which are recog- 
nized for their growth-stimulating proper- 
ties. The Histostat formula permits it to 
do its work more completely, especially as 
birds approach maturity, the company 
claims. For full facts, circle Reader Service 
No. 7. 


New Dog Food Ingredient 
From Western Condensing 


Introduction of a new product, Peebles’ 
DDF, has been announced by Western Con- 
densing Co., Appleton, Wis. The ingre- 
dient can easily be incorporated into any 
type dog food — dry, wet, or biscuit, ac- 
cording to the firm. 

Peebles’ DDF is used to obtain milk sol- 
ids, cheese, and vitamin benefits. Expen- 
sive ingredient purchases can be eliminated 
by adding DDF to existing formulas at a 
five per cent level, it is claimed. 

The product is available to dog food 
manufacturers in 100-pound multiwall poly- 
ethylene-lined bags. For full information, 
circle Reader Service No. 3. 


Mayrath Now Offers New 
60-Foot Portable Auger 


A new 60-foot portable six-inch auger is 
now available from Mayrath, Inc., Dodge 
City, Kan. The new auger, complete with 
carriage, motor mount, winch, and belts, 
will fill the new 9,000-bushel grain bins, the 
firm said. 

The auger will lift 42 feet high, with 12 
feet horizontal reach over side of bin and 
will move 30 bushels per minute, Mayrath 
said. It can be powered with a gas engine, 
electric motor, or tractor power take-off. 
For full facts, circle Reader Service No. 11. 


Cyanamid Introduces Baby 


Pig Anemia Preventive 


A way to help prevent iron-deficiency 
anemia in baby pigs is now being offered 
in the form of Pigdex injectable iron, ac- 
cording to American Cyanamid Co., New 
York City. The firm recently introduced 
the product. 


Baby pigs need at least seven milligrams 
of iron per day to keep them healthy, re- 
ported Dr. Sterling Brackett, director of 
animal industry development for Cyanamid. 
Nature provides only one milligram of iron 
per day through sow’'s milk. 

Pigdex contains colloidal ferric oxide 
equivalent to 50 milligrams of iron per 
centimeter and can readily be injected into 
the ham by farmers, the company said. 
For full facts, circle Reader Service No. 8. 


New Feed Control Device 
On Schutte Hammer Mills 


Heavy-duty hammer mills manufactured 
by Schutte Pulverizer Co., Buffalo, now 
come equipped with a new feed control 
system which does away with the need for 
a separate crusher-feeder, according to the 
firm. 

The hopper can be filled before the mill 
is started, and feed flow can be regulated 
manually or electrically from any location. 
Costly power surges are eliminated and in- 
stant screen changes can be made while the 
mill is running. 

Schutte hammer mills cover a range of 
50 to 125 horsepower in both direct and 
belt-driven models. A new catalog gives de- 
tails on the mills and feed control feature. 
For the catalog, circle Reader Service No. 1. 
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Blatchford Offering Dog 


Ration Promotion Kit 

A picture-story brochure describing its 
Fin "N Feather kennels customer is included 
in a retail sales promotion kit currently be- 
ing offered by Blatchford Calf Meal Co., 
Waukegan, Ill. The kit is to be used as an 
aid in selling the firm's Dog-Ration dog 
food. 

Also included in the package are tie-in 
traffic-builder dealer ad mats, sales folders 
and inserts, an in-store bag display, a 
banner showing the kennel’s “rolling cafe- 
teria” operation, and Dog-Ration feeding 
samples. 

The dog ration is available in a crumbles 
or regular blend, and is now being widely 
sold to dog owners as well as kennels. Full 
information on obtaining the sales promo- 
tion kit can be had by circling Reader Serv- 
ice No. 13. 


Modern Hog Feeder New 


From Alabama Concern 


Designed for the hog producer who 
wants more efficiency in his feeding opera- 
tions, the new Lemanco bulk feeder is 
eight feet long, 3/2 feet wide, and seven 
feet high, with a 16-hole feeder. Capacity 
is either 2!4. or 3 tons. 

The bin can be partitioned lengthwise 
and can be adapted for filling by air. It has 
a 60-degree slope for easy flow of hog feed, 
and is manufactured by Leach Mfg. Co., 
Gadsden, Ala. For full franchise facts on 
the feeder and other bulk feeder accessories, 
circle Reader Service No. 6. 


Blowers Described in New 
Young Machinery Co. List 


A new and complete line of centrifugal 
blowers is described in a bulletin issued 
by Young Machinery Co., Inc., Muncy, Pa. 
A check list included in the booklet helps 


Circle What You Want 


insure proper selection of the desired blow- 
er to meet the specific application, the firm 
said. 

The blowers are made of carbon or stain- 
less steel and other alloys. They are of 
rugged fabricated construction, with heavy 
wear-resistant rotors, capable of handling 
light concentrations of dust, Young claims. 
For full facts, circle Reader Service No. 4. 


Little Space Required by 
New Shelby Feed Mill 


A complete feed mill that will fit into 
a space measuring 26 feet in length and 
nine feet in width, with 18-foot height, is 
being introduced by Shelby Mfg. Co., Sid- 
ney, Ohio. Capacity of the unit, known as 
Simpak, reportedly ranges between 50 and 
80 tons daily. 

One man can handle the output if the 
feed is handled in bulk only. If both bulked 
and bagged feed are put out, two men are 
sufficient, the firm said. Synchronized tim- 
ing throughout the unit eliminates bottle- 
necks, Shelby claims. 

A complete, pre-wired, dust-proof control 
panel is said to save the buyer a consider- 
able sum on electrical installations. It con- 
sists of fused magnetic starters, trip relay, 
and push button controls all wired and in- 
terlocked for the proper operating sequence. 

A number of different pit screw assem- 
blies are available for even flow and maxi- 
mum capacity. Shelby also offers a com- 
plete feed plant, including bin storage, with 
Simpak as the nucleus of the processing 
equipment required. For full facts, circle 
Reader Service No. 14. 


Stephenson Feed & Grain Co., Alma Cen- 
ter, Wis., recently installed a new Blue 
Streak mill. 


HOFFMAN-TAFF ADDS 
Appointment of Thomas D. Peet as as- 
sistant sales manager of its animal nutrition 
division has been announcerd by Hoffman- 
Taff, Inc., Springfield, Mo. Mr. Peet for- 
merly was associated with Hess & Clark, 
Inc., and Quaker Oats Co. 
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St. Louis Firm Shows 
Custom Screw Conveyors 


_ Custom-fabricated screw conveyors for the 
feed and other industries are described in 
literature published by Central Mine & 
Equipment Co., St. Louis. The conveyors 
can be obtained in any diameter and Pitch, 

The conveyors are fabricated of stainless 
steel and other metal alloys. The firm said 
that its conveyors eliminate problems created 
in conveying, mixing, and blending bulk 
materials having abrasive or corrosive qual- 
ities. 

Conveyors having tapered diameter, vari- 
able pitch, or a combination of these are 
available, along with standard diameter and 
pitch screw conveyors. For complete infor- 
mation, circle Reader Service No. 9. 


Opportunity to Save Is 
Calf-Pab Sales Theme 


Currently being offered to dealers by 
the Blatchford Calf Meal Co., Waukegan, 
lil., is a new Calf-Pab outdoor and wall 
poster. The poster is part of the firm's six- 
piece sales promotion package. 

Included in the package are counter and 
bag display banners, sales folders and in- 
serts, tie-in dealer ad mats, a calf manual 
and raising guide, and free one-day Calf- 
Pab feeding samples. 

The kit ties in with Blatchford’s “save 
28 per cent” national advertising campaign. 
The company said the package is an effec- 
tive aid in helping dealers to increase milk 
replacer sales. For full information, circle 
Reader Service No. 12. 


Coccidiosis Can Result 
From Crowding Calves 


Crowding calves raises the danger of coc’ 
cidiosis, according to Dr. N. D. Levine of 
the University of Illinois college of veterin- 
ary medicine. The disease, caused by a tiny 
parasite, infrequently occurs on open ranges 
where cattle have plenty of room. 

Feedlots and small pastures should not 
be overstocked and should be kept as clean 
and dry as possible, the veterinarian said. 
Elevating feed bunks and water troughs also 
helps prevent the malady from developing. 

Calves with coccidiosis have rough hair 
coats, drooping ears, sunken eyes, and ap- 
pear weak and depressed. Bloody diarrhea 
and weight-loss are other symptoms. Prompt 
diagnosis is essential in preventing losses, 
Dr. Levine stated. 


Equity Union Grain Co., Lincoln, Neb., 
recently added a 1%-million-bushel ca- 
pacity frameless metal warehouse to its 
tacilities. 


BLAZE DESTROYS MILL 
Fire recently leveled a feed manufactur- 
ing mill owned by Winema Elevators, Inc., 
Merrill, Ore. Damage was estimated at 
$200,000. Mill officials said the structure 
probably will be rebuilt. 
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— Ag Careers 


(Continued from page 68) 


lea ership in every individual regard- 


less of the circumstances in which he 


- find himself as a young man or 

, ung woman, or even as an adult, 

fairly unique philosophy in the 
ld. It is the philosophy that char- 
t-rizes the educational and exten- 

» systems in the United States. Here 

--e is no caste system based upon 

comic barriers, social barriers, racia] 
bar-iers, or religious barriers. The 
Ar erican program is to develop brain- 
power and leadership wherever it may 
be ‘ound, 

“es, rural America is on the march. 
Cu:tural and social patterns are being 
chinged in every section of our 
country by the population shifts that 
arc taking place. The very pattern of 
farm life and farm institutions is 
changing rapidly. The type of rural 
living that father and mother knew as 
youngsters is now only a fond mem- 
ory. 

A new agriculture is emerging with 
breath-taking rapidity. The transfor- 
mation is taking place so quickly that 
we are experiencing difficulty in ad- 
justing to it economically, sociological- 
ly, and politically. 

In this setting it is particularly im- 
portant that we give every emphasis 
to the development of competent lead- 
ership among both our young people 
and our adults. 

Responsible leadership and trained 
minds represent the most powerful re- 
source at our disposal in America to- 
day. Yet we seldom regard these items 
as one of our main resources. 

The resource of trained leadership 
and intelligent minds is inexhaustible. 
Indeed, it increases with use. It wastes 
from non-use. The more you use it, 
the more you have of it. The more you 
share it, the more there is to share. In 
this respect, it is truly a unique re- 
source, 

In this scientific and technological 
-ge in which we live, with far-reach- 
‘ng economic and sociologic adjust- 
1ents taxing our very imagination, 
adership and brainpower will be the 
ritical factors undergirding further 
‘rowth of our economy. 

Rural America needs trained lead- 
ts in agriculture and home-making 
aore today than ever before. Never 
vas the opportunity in these fields so 
‘reat for rewarding and satisfying 
ervice. 
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So long as we continue to support 
generously the program of youth de- 
velopment, in both our rural and ur- 
ban areas, our economy can only con- 
tinue to expand and to provide for, 
all of us a higher standard of life than 
our fathers knew, and to provide a 
higher standard for our children than 


we know. 
The future belongs to those who 
prepare for it. 


Bulk Feed Terminal Going 
Up at Winfield, Pa. 


Currently under construction at Winfield, 
Pa., is a 425-ton bulk feed terminal being 
built for Pennsylvania Farm Bureau Co- 
operative association. Design and construc- 
tion of the terminal is under the direction 
of Sprout, Waldron, & Co., Inc. 


The facility includes a cluster of 16 
26-ton capacity bins with air-operated dis- 
charge gates; a self supporting double leg 
Sprout-Waldron bucket elevator; a railroad 
car spotter; and a special box car and hop- 
per bottom car unloader. 


Hayward (Wis.) Fuel & Feed Co. recently 
installed a new Jacobson corn cutter. 


A new Prater crusher feeder was recently 
installed at Baker & Petry Feed Co., Jasper, 
Ind. 
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centrate supplies all eight, 
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— Integration 
(Continued from page 25) 


ed effort on the part of existing firms. 

‘He reported that one of the real 
urgent needs is for a uniform account- 
ing system, a more complete system of 
keeping records, and a periodic audit 
sO Managements can know more about 
their businesses. Dr. Bakken said that 
feed men should shift as much of the 
credit load as possible to other credit 
institutions. He also reported that 
those who were willing to do more ad- 
vertising should be able to increase 
their volume considerably. 


Practical Ideas 

Mr. Roddis spoke on methods to 
make money in the feed business. He 
advised feed men to know their ex- 
tension men and vo-ag teachers well. 
He said that pellets are going to in- 
crease in demand in the years ahead 
and that multiple farrowing of hogs 
will help the farmer cut his overhead 
per marketed pig. 

According to Mr. Roddis, the big- 
gest costs in feed production are labor 
and machinery. He advised close at- 
tention to both. He said that one of 
the best business-building ideas he has 
used is a tour of farmers in his area to 
see multiple farrowing operations. 


Nutrition Subjects 

Participants in the annual nutrition 
session panel were Dr. Robert O. 
Nesheim, manager of swine feed re- 
search for Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, 
and Drs. Lester E. Hanson, William 
H. Petersen, and Elton L. Johnson of 
the University of Minnesota. Dr. 
Johnson served as moderator. 

Dr. Nesheim reported on the work 
at North Dakota and Michigan State 
which showed improved gains with 
pelleted rations. Touching on feeding 
of barley rations and enzyme treat- 
ment, he said that west coast barley 
has proven better that that grown in 


MERCHANDISING efforts and how the 
farmer views them was the theme of a 
"drama" in which this trio starred. 
Retiring President Windy Lenton is at left. 
His fellow thespians are John Manahan, 
Chatfield, Minn., and Eldon Roddis, member 
of the Rochester (Minn.) feed fraternity. 


the Midwest. 

It will take more and more capital to 
be a hog farmer, according to Dr. Han- 
son. He reported that one of the pro- 
blems of feeding barley to pigs is the 
deficiency of lysine. In touching on 
pelleting barley for hog feed, Dr. Han- 
son said that one ton of pellets pro- 
duced 71 pounds more gain in hogs. 


Dr. Hanson said that breeding is 
really the only solution in getting less 
back fat on hogs. The only other way 
is to feed less. Dr. Hanson said feeders 
do this in Canada and stretch the feed- 
ing period to seven months as against 
five months in this country. This pro- 
duces a leaner hog. 


He reported that hormone feeding 
produced a loss of weight on sows 
and the pigs nursing on the sows ate 
less creep feed. In discussing injectible 
iron, Dr. Hanson said the work shows 
that pigs given two injections and 
those fed orally were about equal. 
Those pigs injected only once at three 
weeks turned up anemic at four to 
five weeks. 


PRESIDENT LENTON LISTENS TO SPEAKER BAKKEN 


'Dr. Petersen said Americans have 
lost 1% million dairy farmers since 
World War II, yet are producing more 
milk from less cows. Basically the only 
real dairymen who will be left in the 


days ahead are those who belong to 


herd improvement groups, in the 
opinion of Dr. Petersen. 


“The average dairy cow is perform- 
ing below her capacity,” Dr. Petersen 
said. “Management and feed are the 
only limiting factors. For our dairy 
cattle, forage must be considered the 
basic part of the ration but since it is 
subject to so many variations we have 
to adjust the balance of the ration to 
make sure the proper nutrients are sup- 
plied. 

“Hay pelleting looks interesting but 
there really is no evidence that cattle 
will do any better on pellets. In the 
future we will have more cows handled 
by less men,” he noted. 


Dr. Petersen cautioned against cow 
pools which are springing up. He said 
that grouping many cows together cre- 
ates health problems. 

Lloyd Tobias, Pipestone Grain Co., 
Pipestone, was elected president to 
succeed Wendell H. Lenton, Farmers 
Elevator Co., Stewartville. George 
Kolb Jr., Belgrade Flour Mills Co., was 
elected vice president. 


The following from Minnesota were 
elected directors for three years: 


Melvin Paavola, Farmers Elevator 
Co., New York Mills; Roderick Wol- 
sted, Harmony Feed & Fuel Co.; and 
Glenn Ennis, Farmers Cooperative Hl 
evator, Appleton. William Flemming, 
Minneapolis, was reelected secretary 


Neisler (Ill.) Feed & Seed Co. recently ‘n- 
stalled a new Blue Streak hammer mill cd 
Prater drag feeder. 


PURINA RECORD 

Ralston Purina Co. shipped 453,015 t as 
of feed during December, 1958, a rw 
company record. A special ceremony at t. 
Louis noted the record production. 
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C nmendable support for the deserving 
care sin agriculture program is being given 
by ( .as. Pfizer & Co., Inc., which has un- 
derv itten a full-color movie and career 
kit c signed to interest high school students 
in p suing agricultural employment. Pfizer 
pren cred the film in Chicago recently at 
an ir _ustry-press luncheon. 

P. due’s agriculture dean, Earl L. Butz, 
form © assistant secretary of agriculture, 
keyn ted the Morrison hotel conference. 
Dr. utz was introduced by Hugh O. Der- 
mod: assistant general manager of the Pfi- 
zer 2 ricultural division. 

M.. Dermody pointed out that the “agri- 
cultual team effort” in the United States 
inclu'es 18 million persons who depend on 
farm for their livelihood even though they 
themselves do not live or work on farms. 
There are now twice as many career oppor- 
tunities in agriculture as there are young 
people seeking them, he continued. 

The Pfizer executive reported that the 
so-cailed “glamor appeal” of rocketry and 
space travel, among others, has tended to 
attract the interest of teen-agers who would 
have a far brighter future in “the new age 
of agri-dynamics.” 

Dean Butz made the excellent point that 
the progress in agriculture and agriculture- 
related fields is so rapid “that we are ex- 


Aig Field Careers 
Drive Is Launched 


PFIZER'S DERMODY 


periencing difficulty in adjusting to it eco- 

nomically, sociologically, and politically. 
“In this setting,” he went on, “‘it is par- 

ticularly important that we give every em- 


phasis to the development of competent 
leadership among both our young people 
and our adults.” 

Because The Feed Bag considers Dr. 
Butz’s presentation extremely important, it 
is published in virtual entirety beginning 
on page 9 of this issue. 

How can feed industry members learn 
more about the agricultural careers pro- 
gram? An all-inclusive kit and film to aid in 
state and local programs geared to the na- 
tional effort are available on request from 
Hugh O. Dermody, agricultural division, 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 800 Second av., 
New York City 17. — B.W.S. 


Needham, Glennon Speak 
At Mill Mutuals Meet 


Over 100 field men and engineers heard 
a discussion of ways and means to prevent 
fire loss to mills and elevators at the 52nd 
annual meeting of the Fieldmen’s associa- 
tion, held recently in Chicago. The meet 
was sponsored by Mill & Elevator Mutual 
Insurance Co., Chicago. 

Speakers at the gathering included O. F. 
Needham, executive vice president of the 
insurance company’s branch at Fort Worth, 
Tex. Also on the agenda was W. E. Glen- 
non, president of the American Feed Man- 
ufacturers association, who titled his talk, 
“Feed Industry Trends.” 

President of the Fieldmen’s association is 
G. R. Kellenberger, Seattle. J. E. Birong, 
Chicago, is vice president; K. F. Thompson, 
Fargo, N. D., treasurer; and William A. 
Roessler, Chicago, secretary. 
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e ASSOCIATIONS 


Hundredweight Issue Revived 
Hoosiers Favor the Unit 


By BRUCE W. SMITH 
The Feed Bag Photos 


The Hoosier feed and grain industry 
has come out officially in favor of 
grain trading in hundredweight rather 
than bushel units. This action may 
foretell similar expressions by other 
state feed associations in the year 
ahead. It revives interest in a subject 
which won wide industry backing in 
1957 but was slowed when Commodi- 
ty Credit Corp. declined to switch its 
basic trading unit. 

Retiring President Ralph H. Snyder 
expressed simply and effectively the 
theme of the 1959 meeting of the In- 
diana Grain & Feed Dealers associa- 
tion when he declared, “We can’t sell 
today’s products with yesterday's 
methods in tomorrow's markets.” 

Mr. Snyder spoke at the Claypool 
hotel in Indianapolis in late January. 
Despite some of the worst highway 
conditions in recent years, attendance 
at the Hoosier convention passed the 
600 mark. 

Executive Secretary Fred K. Sale 
pulled out all the stops in keying his 
organization’s meeting to the tenor of 
the times. Heard for the first time 
from a feed association convention 
platform was Fred W. Davis of Hess 
& Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio, who 
presented an extremely timely sum- 
mary of the use of additives in feeds. 


Drugs & Other Additives 

Mr. Davis led off by asserting that, 
“Today's record - shattering perform- 
ance of poultry flocks is a result of 
the built-in nutrition and disease con- 
trol in present-day rations.” He ex- 
plained that healthy broiler flocks, for 
example, “make every day a growing 
day.” 

The Hess field man pointed out that 
probably 90 per cent of all feeds today 
contain some type of form of medica- 
tion. He commended feed manufactur- 
ers for their readiness to incorporate 
into their products new developments 
which benefit their customers. 

Then he discussed class by class the 
various types of additives currently 
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used in feeds. Mr. Davis listed these 
as the general categories of feed addi- 
tives: 
1) Antibiotics 
Arsenicals 
Nitrofurans 
Sulfas 
Coccidiostats 
Hormones 
Anthelmintics 
Tranquilizers 


Feeder’s Knowledge 
Mr. Davis emphasized that the 
farmer who buys a medicated feed 
owes it to himself to know what the 
feed can do for him. 


ATTENTION of their audience was held 
effectively by these three Hoosier 
convention headliners. Purdue's 

Dr. Lowell S. Hardin is at top, 

Dr. Morris Erdheim of Dawe's Laboratories, 


Inc., in the middle view, and 
Alvin E. Oliver of the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National association is at bottom. 


“He must understand its limitations 
and its values,” the field service work- 
er declared. “How else can we expect 
him to be fair-minded if there is a 
question regarding results of the 
feed?” 

The speaker pointed out that feed- 
ers have become increasingly confident 
of the worth of medicated feeds. ““To- 
day,” he said, “the producers are 
crowding the research people for re- 
sults. We cannot afford to rest on our 
oars,” he concluded. 


Economic Angles 

Purdue University’s able agricul- 
tural economist, Dr. Lowell S. Hardin, 
touched on a number of vital subjects 
in his half-hour presentation. He led 
off with a general summary of the 
business health of the nation, stressing 
that the country no longer is building 
up inventory as rapidly as products 
are being used. Interest rates are prob- 
ably due for an upward movement 
this year, he predicted. 

Dr. Hardin believes that 1958 farm 
price increases were more a “spurt” 


than a steady rise. Grain prices, in his 
opinion, likely will be lower this year 
and the carryover will go up as much 
as 25 per cent. 

In soybeans, for example, the carry 
over may be a record-shattering 100: 
million bushels. The year 1959 may 
well demonstrate the “greatest uncer’ 
tainty ever” in soya, according to the 
Purdue economist. 

Hog numbers doubtless will rise, Dr. 
Hardin predicted, but prices are un 
likely to dip below $14. But prices 
don’t necessarily tell the whole story, 
he brought out, because farmers are 
becoming increasingly more skillec. 
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Three Facets 

T. day agriculture has three dimen- 
sion: according to Dr. Hardin. They 
are: 

1) Farm production 

2) Farm supply business 

3) Marketing organizations 

\ th livestock and grain prices 
dow. . the successful supplier will more 
and aore sell “a system of produc- 
tion. Dr. Hardin stressed. Vertical 
inte: ation is no panacea, he said. 


National Outlook 

orting from the nation’s capital 
was Alvin E. Oliver, able executive 
vice oresident of the Grain & Feed 
Deal: rs National association. He began 
by asserting that there are many man- 
agerial opportunities within the indus- 
try for “men with vision.” 

M;:. Oliver went on to say that if it 
were not for what he termed “political 
agriculture,” the nation’s growing 
crop yields “should mean greater pros- 
perity.”” 

Mr. Oliver commended Commodity 
Credit Corp. for earnest striving to 
store surplus commodities in private 
facilities wherever possible. But he 
was less generous with federal farm 
programs, pointing out that the Agri- 
culture department budget is more 
than 50 per cent of the total U. S. 
farm income sum. 

Al Oliver did a little crystal-ball 
gazing and came up with these possi- 
bilities: 

1) A food stamp plan for needy 
families may come this year. 

2) A long-term (perhaps 40-year) 
program for export sales of surpluses 


INDIANA RESOLUTIONS 

In summary form, these are the res- 
olutions adopted at Indianapolis: 

1) Urge USDA to continue to move 
its commodities through established 
private grain trade channels. 

2) Favor more funds for agricultur- 
al research to learn new uses for sur- 
plus products. 

5) Urge closing of “patronage divi- 
dend loophole” in taxation of coopera- 
tives, 

‘) Ask more railroad cars be made 
avvilable for 1959 harvest. 

) Ask uniform rate reductions on 
all grains on a nationwide basis, rath- 
er -han piecemeal. 

) A significant one — reiterating 
fa oring grain trading in hundred- 
w: ghts rather than bushels. 

) Favor continuation of present 
ur form grain storage agreement. 
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FUL-O-PEP LUCIAN GARNER 


New president from Lawrenceburg. 


May come to pass. 

3) The wheat allotment may be cut. 

Repeating a point he and other as- 
sociation leaders have made for many 
years, Mr. Oliver closed with this 
statement: “It is more important today 
than ever before that you let your 
congressmen know what you are 
thinking.” 


Veterinary Relations 
How feed men and veterinarians can 
work more closely together for their 
own benefit and for the welfare of the 
farmer was brought out effectively by 
Dr. Morris Erdheim of Dawe’s Labora- 
tories, Inc., Chicago. What he said is 


published in its virtual entirety begin- 
ning on page 81 of this issue. 


Business Matters 
Membership in the Indiana Grain & 
Feed Dealers association continues 
above the 1,000 mark, Executive Sec- 
retary Sale reported. Treasurer Dale 
Phillips noted that the treasury is in 
excellent condition. 


The Hoosiers acted on a number of 
resolutions important to their own 
state and their own businesses. In addi- 
tion, they endorsed hundredweight 
trading in grain, as mentioned pre- 
viously. 


Banker’s Views 
Banker Phil Willkie of Rushville, 
Ind., son of the 1940 candidate for 
President, repeated many of the points 
he made before the 1958 convention of 
the Grain & Feed Dealers National 


association. 


He brought out that there is more 
“paper bureaucracy” in banking today 
than formerly. He was more specific 
in suggesting to feed men that they 
bring in their income tax returns as 
evidence of their financial status when 
applying for bank loans. The more 
documents and evidence a would-be 
borrower brings in, the likelier he is to 
get the money he seeks, Mr. Willkie 
asserted. 

Grain Bank 

First-person experiences in grain 
banking were brought out by four 
Hoosier feed men in the final pro- 
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burg is the new president of the Indiana 
Grain & Feed Dealers association. Chosen 


ly, are Fred K. Sale and Agnes Harmon. 


Here are the four new directors, each 
elected to serve two years: 


Retiring President Ralph Snyder, Taylors- 


Burk, Decatur; F. D. Goad, ~ 
C. W. Compton Jr., Wilkinson; and A. O. 
Thomas of Marion. 


gram feature. Prof. Bill Farris of Pur- 
due moderated the session. 


Participants were Jesse Zook, Cam- 
den; Cleon Overbay, Brazil; Joseph 
Metzger, South Whitley; and Russell 
Linton, Covington. 


From feed additives through bank 
loans to grain banking, the 1959 Indi- 
ana Grain & Feed Dealers association 
convention program was concerned 
with the topics of today and the likely 
problems of tomorrow. Six hundred 
interested members didn’t let icy roads 
and heavy snows deter them from 
benefiting from the presentations. 


European Tour Is First 
Prize in Pfizer Contest 


Top award in the seventh annual live- 
stock judging contest sponsored by Chas. 
Piizer & Co., Inc., New York City, will be 
a summer tour of Europe for a farm youth 
and his agricultural leader. The contest will 
run from Feb. 15 to April 17 and be open 
to any rural youngster under 19. 

Contestants in five regional contests will 
be called upon to judge three classes of four 
hogs and give reasons for their placement of 
one designated class. Winners in the re- 
gional contests must write an essay on the 
life cycle feeding of hogs to qualify for the 
grand prize. 


Minnesota Linseed Also 


Processing Soybeans 


Minnesota Linseed Oil Co., Minneapolis, 
now can produce 500 tons of soybean meal 


and 200,000 pounds of oil or 400 tons of 
linseed meal and 400,000 pounds of oil a 
day, according to the firm. The greater ca- 
pacity is due to a new Desolvitizer toaster, 
officials said. 

A switchover from flax to beans re- 
quires one eight-hour shift, in which all 
equipment can be cleaned thoroughly so 
that there is no contaimination. Every tank 
of oil must be completely wiped out and the 
meal tanks must be renovated, according to 
George Walker, plant superintendent. 


New Purina Assignments 


For Drs. Corbin, Kifer 


Two managerial appointments have been 
announced by Ralston Purina Co. Heading 
the firm’s dog food research will be Dr. J. 
E. Corbin, while Dr. Paul E. Kifer will 
supervise specialty feed research. 

Both positions are newly-created. Purina 
said that company expansion in the field of 
dog food and specialty rations necessitated 
the posts. 

Dr. Corbin joined the firm in 1954 as 
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Farms. 


Sell the big exclusive — Land O'Lakes research! 
Feeds that have been tested again and again — 
improved again and again — and certified for 
higher nutritive efficiency by Anoka Research 
Pre-sold through consistent advertising. 


Land 0’ ies Creameries, Inc. 


First in feeding 
research 


Land 0" Lakes 


2215 N.E. KENNEDY 
Minneapolis 13, Minn. 


‘University of Washington, Mr. 


Developing special linseed and ; -ybean 
oil to customers’ specifications is on -1¢ jn. 
crease, and a laboratory staffed by \0 ge. 
search chemists aids in the devel: - ment 
projects. A partial view of the well-ec ipped 
lab is shown in the photo. 


manager of its biological laboratory. Dr. 
Kifer is a comparative newcomer to Purina, 
having begun in 1957 in the poultry de 
partment after service at Michigan State 
University and the University of Georgia. 


Daffin Names Yeilding a 
Texas District Manager 


Appointment of Charles W. Yeilding as 
district manager for Daffin Mfg. Co. Feed- 
mobile sales in Texas has been announced 
by the Lancaster (Penna.) firm. He has 
been with Daffin since 1957. 

A business administration graduate of the 
Yeilding 
has served as sales representative since join: 
ing the firm. In his capacity as manager he 


will direct a district sales force of four, 
Daffin said. 


Tests Show Barley Feed 
Value Aided With Malt 


Malt enzymes may help break down fi- 
brous grains and speed digestion, according 
to Dr. J. E. Oldfield, animal husbandman 
at Oregon State College. Studies on the 
feed value of barley with the use of special 
malt products are currently underway at 
the college. 


Barley and other fibrous grains, although 
apparently well-suited as animal feeds ac’ 
cording to chemical analysis, do not pro 
duce as rapid rates of growth as corn aad 
other non-fibrous grains, Dr. Oldfield ex: 
plained. 

Adding malt may help increase gain: of 
pigs on a barley ration, judging from rests 
which have been conducted. Big supplies 
of barley in the Northwest make the re: 
search of major economic importance, the 
veterinarian said. The project is being ai ied 
by Great Western Malting Co., Vancou ‘er. 
Wash. 
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Of Bonded Quality 


lore useful nutritional information 
cai be gained from the one-day an- 
nu _ affairs sponsored by the nation’s 
lea ing distillers than at any other con- 
fer ace of similar length. The pro- 
gre 1 for this year’s event promises to 
ma stain that high reputation. 
en well-known nutritionists are 
slat-d to speak at the 14th distillers 
fee! conference, set for March 25 at 
the Sheraton-Gibson hotel in Cincin- 


CORNELL'S LOOSLI 


nati. Subject of their discussions will 
be recent important nutritional devel- 
opments in the livestock and poultry 
industries, 

Leading off the morning session will 
be Dr. E. I. Robertson, research vice 
president of John W. Eshelman & 
Sons, Inc., Lancaster, Pa., and chair- 
man of the American Feed Manufac- 
turers association nutrition council. He 
has titled his presentation simply “Feed 
Industry Service.” 

Next on the roster will be Dr. Nor- 
man Jacobson, Iowa State College, 
discussing “Milk Replacers for Veal 
Calves.” The University of Kentucky 
will be represented by Dr. Robert 
Grainger, who will tell of “An Effect 
0 Neutral Fat, Calcium, and Distillers 
ried Solubles on Ruminant Rough- 
Utilization.” 

Dr. J. K. Loosli, Cornell University, 
vill discuss pelleted feeds for rumi- 
ants, and trends in swine nutrition 
‘ill be traced by Dr. Damon Catron, 
‘< Iowa State College. 

The afternoon's discussions will be 
arted by Dr. J. Russell Couch, Texas 
_&M College, with a paper titled, 
Jnidentified Growth Factors in Dis- 
lers Dried Solubles — Present Sta- 
is.” Dr, James Savage of the Univer- 
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Program 


sity of Missouri will add to the gather- 
ing’s knowledge of the requirements 
of poultry and zinc. 

Other speakers and their presenta- 
tions are: Dr. L. C. Norris, Cornell 
University, “New Findings on the 
Role of Fats in Poultry Nutrition;” 
Dr. W. M. Beeson, Purdue University, 


“Effect of Organic and Inorganic 
Sources of Unidentified Growth Fac- 
tors on the Growing Pig;” and Dr. 
Wise Burroughs, Iowa State College, 
“Feed Additives in Beef Nutrition.” 

A panel discussion moderated by 
Dr. Robertson will follow the formal 
program. On hand to welcome guests 
will be Dr. C. S. Boruff, president of 
the council and Executive Director 
Lawrence E. Carpenter. 


Feeders Supply Co. Loogootee, Ind., re- 
cently installed a new Blue Streak mill and 
mixer and two Prater drag feeders. 


How Much Programs 
Of Price Support 
Really Cost Juggled 


By ERNEST W. ALWIN 
Our Washington Correspondent 


The Department of Agriculture jug- 
gled some figures around in making its 
estimates of how much it would spend 
on price support programs in the com- 
ing fiscal year. 

Its guess is that price support spend- 
ing will be about $240 million less than 
what it is expected to total this year. 

But there wouldn't have been as 
great a reduction if USDA officials had 
followed past practice in making its 
estimate. 

In past years, they based their esti- 
mate on the highest yields achieved in 
any one of the preceding three years. 
If they had followed the same proce- 
dure this year, of course, they would 
have had to base it on the record 1958 
yields. 

The officials felt that 1958 yields 
were abnormal, and not likely to be re- 
peated this year, so they based their 
estimate on the average of 1956, 1957, 
and 1958 yields. 

That means that if 1959 is another 
top crop year, their estimate is going 
to be way low. 


Nyeggen Elevator Co., Baldwin, Wis., re- 
cently installed a new Jacobson drag 
teeder. 


H. H. Van Gorden & Sons, Neillsville, Wis., 
recently purchased three Strong-Scott head 
drives. 


A new Steinlite moisture tester has been 
added to the testing equipment of Cody 
(Neb.) Eelevator Co. 


A Prater hay and grain grinder and drag 
feeder and two Blue Streak mixers were 
recently installed at Calhoun Grain & Seed 
Co., Bruce, Miss. 


Lower Incidence, Wider 


Spread of Corn Borers 


European corn borers decreased in aver- 
age abundance last fall throughout the Unit- 
ed States, but 58 additional counties were 
reported infested for the first time. The 
survey was made by the Department of 
Agriculture’s Agricultural Research service 
and local farm agencies. 

Average number of corn borers per 100 
plants decreased from 162 in 1957 to 94 
in 1958. Decreases were most notable in 
Iowa, Missouri, and South Dakota. The 
average for the 11 eastern-state group was 
slightly higher than in 195'7. 


Minhafer Oat Seed Ready 


For Farmers in Kansas 


Recently approved for planting in Kan- 
sas is a new variety of oats, Minhafer. The 
plant was tested widely in the state before 
recommendation was made. In 1957 and 
1958 it was at or near the top in yield and 
weight per bushels. ; 

Highly resistant to stem rust, crown rust, 
Victoria blight, and smut, the oat matures 
slightly later than Nemaha, is about two 
inches taller, and has stronger straw. It is 
the result of a cross between Bond-Rainbow 
and Hajira-Joanette with Landhafer. 


Feed Efficiency, Enzyme 
Link Being Investigated 


An enzyme known as serum alkaline 
phosphatase may have some relation to feed 
efficiency, according to researchers at Ore- 
gon State College who currently are study- 
ing the substance. 

Preliminary trials at the college showed 
that beef animals with the highest levels of 
alkaline phosphatase in their systems made 
the fastest and cheapest gains. Whether the 
levels of the enzyme can be altered by diet 
or other treatment is not known as yet. 

If blood levels of the enzyme can be 
used as a measure of inherited gaining abili- 
ty, ranchers would have a shortcut to select- 
ing breeding stock. Most of the substance is 
believed to be manufactured in the bones, 
and it is probably excreted into the bile, 
the researchers explained. 
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The Ohio Grain & Feed Dealers as- 
sociation’s convention this year is ex- 
pected to be one of the biggest the 
group has had in its 80-year history, 
according to planning officials. The 
meeting is slated for March 1-3 at the 
Neil House hotel in Columbus. 


Registration, committee meetings, 
and a dinner for officers and their 
wives is on the agenda for the first 
day, along with some entertainment 
for all at night. The “Singing Buck- 
eyes” and the Lima “Uncalled Four” 
will fill the hotel’s grand ballroom 
with their flowing voices for all who 
like barbershop harmony. 

A full program is lined up for the 
second day. While the ladies are meet- 
ing in the convention hospitality room, 
their spouses will be viewing a film, 
“Grain Inspection Methods—Wheat,” 
furnished by Seedburo Equipment Co., 
Chicago. 

The call to business will be at 10 
a.m., with John Wiant, president of 
the Columbus Feed club, giving the 
welcome address. A. J. Koppenhafer, 
Buckeye president, will then give his 
message. Reports by various commit- 
tee heads will follow. 


Alvin E. Oliver, Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers National association executive vice 
president, will analyze “Straws in the 
Wind From Washington” after the 


reports. 


W. S. (TOMMY) THOMPSON 
(The Feed Bag Photo) 
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All-Star Speaker 
Lineup tor Ohio 


Three more addresses will help fill 
the afternoon’s activities. The prob- 
lem of surpluses will be discussed by 
Marvin L. McLain, assistant secretary 
of agriculture. Ron Kennedy, vice 
president of F. H. Peavey & Co., Min- 
neapolis, will ask, “How Free Do We 
Really Want to Be?” Don Dauler, 
president of the Convoy (Ohio) ele- 
vator firm bearing his name will dis- 
cuss “A Good Will Exchange Tour of 
Russia.” 

Another film, “Grain Inspection 
Methods — Corn,” will be shown in 


BENSON AIDE MC LAIN 


the afternoon. Brief remarks by the 
director of the Ohio department of ag- 
riculture, Robert Terhune, will follow. 

The next day’s activities will include 
another film, “Grain Inspection Meth- 
ods — Soybeans.” A feed information 
panel will be led by Leon M. Mc- 
Corkle, of Waldo (Ohio) Supply Co. 
Grain bank operations will be summar- 
ized by James S. Kile of Fred Kile & 
Son, Inc., Kileville. 

Stanley Odle, district sales manager 
of Allied Mills, Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind., 
has titled his talk, “Bulk Feed Distri- 


QUAKER NAMES MANAGER 
Appointment of John E. Lauger as man- 
ager of byproduct sales has been announced 
by Quaker Oats Co. The appointee joined 
Quaker in 1949 as an administrative assist- 
ant in the grain department. 


PRESIDENT KOPPENHAFER 
(The Feed Bag Photo) 
bution.” Of interest to everyone at- 
tending should be the next topic, “The 
Feed Industry and the Veterinarian,” 
given by Dr. Russell E. Rebrassier of 
Ohio State University. 

W. S. Thompson, Ohio feed control 
chief, will discuss control problems 
with respect to use of drugs in feeds. 
After a question period, two more ad- 
dresses, “Checking the Pulse of Your 
Business,” by Dr. John Sharp of Ohio 
State University, and “Missiles, Fiz- 
zles, and Farming,” by Dave Livings- 
ton of Washington, Iowa, will be pre- 
sented. 

Election of officers and trustees for 
1959-60 and a report of the resolu- 
tions committee will wind up the con- 
vention. 


FEED MAKER MC CORKLE 
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Tiree Additions Made to 
Sa es Staff at Wenger 


Taree new additions have been made to 
the ales staff of Wenger Mixer Mfg. Co., 
Sab-tha, Kan. The new representatives are 
Ala. S. Rickert, Stanley Himes, and Chuck 
O'R ourke. 

) +. Rickert is a new assistant sales man- 
age and will headquarter in Sabetha. He 
was formerly associated with Perma Weld 
Eng neering Co. as a sales engineer. The 
app ntee is an alumnus of South Dakota 
Stat’ College and a native of that state. 

M:. Himes will cover Minnesota, North 
and south Dakota, northern Iowa, and west- 
ern \Visconsin as a sales and service repre- 
sent-tive. He was formerly with Brown 
Stee: & Tank Co. The University of Minne- 
sota alumnus will headquarter in Minne- 
apolis. 

Coming to Wenger from Fairbanks, 


WENGER'S O'ROURKE, RICKERT & HIMES 


Morse €& Co. is Mr. O’Rourke. He will serve 
as a sales and service representative in Illi- 
nois, Indiana, and southern Kentucky, with 
home office in Decatur, Ill. He attended 
Northwestern and Tufts Universities. 


Atiention to Be Focused 


On Eggs at PENB Meet 


A discussion of egg promotion will high- 
light the annual meeting of the Poultry & 
Egg National Board scheduled for April 14- 
15 in Chicago. Theme of the meet will be 
“Promotion, Profit and You,” according to 
L. N. Thompson, PENB president. 

A seminar for the entire poultry industry 
on the promotion of its products on a na- 
tional, regional, and local scale will be in- 
cluded in the program. Heavy emphasis will 
be on eggs, however, which are PENB’s 
greatest source of income. 

The nomination committee will present 
a proposed slate of directors for the com- 
ing year, and PENB will award its annual 
research achievement prize to a scientist 
who has won outstanding recognition in the 
field of research. 


Harvey Bergren Heads Ad 
Activities of Pay Way 


Appointment of Harvey Bergren as adver- 
tising director of Pay Way Feed Mills, Inc., 
been announced by the Kansas City firm. 
The appointee will head the company’s ad- 
vertising, merchandising, and public rela- 
tions programs. 

Mr. Bergren was formerly with Rogers & 
Smith, Kansas City advertising agency. He 
had been advertising manager of Pay Way 
from 1953 to 1955. 


Holden Named President 


Of Gilman Paper Co. 


Harold Holden has been elected president 
a: d general manager of Gilman Paper Co., 
)-w York City, the parent company of 
K aft Bag Corp. Mr. Holden was formerly 
ve chairman of the board of Standard 
F ckaging Corp., and will continue as a 
d ector and executive committee member. 

The new president started in the paper 
b siness as a chemical engineer for the Falu- 
I; . Paper Co., and was associated later with 
I -rcules Powder Co., the Oxford Paper 
€ ., and other firms. He is currently serv- 
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ing as president of the Writing Paper Manu- 
facturers association. 

Kraft Bag manufactures multiwall sacks 
and grocery bags and sacks. The parent 
firm, with its subsidiaries, is probably the 
largest integrated paper company owned en- 
tirely by one family and managed by its 
owners, according to Gilman. 


Housing Important Factor 
As Pig Pneumonia Check 


Hogs like comfortable sleeping quarters 
just as their owners do, according to Dr. 
J. R. Pickard, University of Illinois exten- 
sion veterinarian. Moreover, proper hous- 
ing is one of the important safeguards in 
preventing swine pneumonias. 

Especially in winter, good ventilation and 
plenty of deep, dry litter are essential in 
keeping herds healthy, the veterinarian said. 
Baby pigs require heated quarters during 
cold weather. All pigs need special care to 
avoid pneumonia if their resistance has been 
lowered by other diseases. 

Farrowing pens should be kept clean and 
airy but free from draft. Good management 
and sanitation practices are important in 
preventing respiratory ailments, Dr. Pickard 
said. A veterinarian should be called as 
soon as symptoms are noticed, he concluded. 
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Horizon Brighter 
Dehydrators Talk 
Dollars Diets 


Alfalfa dehydrators are faced with 
many new challenges in the chang- 
ing picture of formula feeding. The 
dehy producers were so challenged by 
nearly every speaker at their 1959 con- 
vention to conduct more research, 
maintain and improve product quality, 
and to exercise top management and 
production functions. 

These challenges all were met with 
optimism and enthusiasm by the more 
than 300 dehydrators registering for 
the 17th annual convention. 


The ADA met Jan. 28-30 at Hous- 
ton’s Shamrock Hilton hotel. Bringing 
cheers from the conventioneers was 
the announcement on Jan. 30 that San- 
toquin, an antioxidant, has been ap- 
proved for use as a preservative to pro- 
tect against the loss of carotene, vita- 
mins E and K, and xanthophylls in al- 
falfa. 

The Food & Drug administration 
approval was granted after seven years 
of research led by dehydrators. The 
announcement was in keeping with 
the fast-stepping three-day program, 
featuring speakers who shot straight- 
from-the shoulder facts at the dehy- 
drators under the convention theme 
“New Day for Dehy.” 

Food & Drug’s Ralph Kneeland Jr. 
announced the approval of the anti- 
oxidant on the morning of Jan. 30. 
Santoquin had been the prime target 
for discussion at a research roundtable 
held the evening before. The discus- 
sion was moderated by Dr. J. R. 
Couch of Texas A & M College. 

Lewis Cutrer, mayor of Houston, 
opened the convention proper on Jan. 
29 with his message of welcome. May- 
or Cutrer commended the association 
on its code of ethics, citing several 
parts of its constitution. 


Pharo’s Remarks 

President Robert S. Pharo termed 
the alfalfa dehydrating industry “ex- 
citing, vibrant, and challenging.” He 
noted a feeling of lift, of optimism 
prevailing among dehydrators and for 
1959 predicted “greater things to 
come, which will be beneficial to all.” 
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By THEODORE P. THERY 
Reported From Houston 


Executive Vice President Joseph 
Chrisman led the reports by commit- 
tees. He pointed out that income of 
the association declined some in 1958 
from a year earlier but that the group 
stayed within its budget revised last 
August. 

A change of the dues structure was 
recommended under which dehydra- 
tors would pay an initial fee of $100 
and 10 cents per ton of production. 


Bethke Challenge 

Dr. Roland Bethke set the pace for 
others with a factual presentation of 
his subject. The Ralston Purina Co. 
vice president in charge of research 
was charged with predicting dehy’s 
future in formula feeds. 

“The percentage use of dehy in 
feeds has leveled and may perhaps go 
down rather than up,” he stated. 

On a more optimistic note, however, 
Dr. Bethke points out that the use of 
formula feeds will increase and the 
total amount of dehy used may in- 
crease although the percentage level 
does not. 

Dr. Bethke qualified his prediction 
of an expected drop in levels of use by 
explaining that poultry feeds comprise 
the largest part of the overall feed 
tonnage. Fiber content of poultry feeds 
has decreased and energy content has 
increased, he said. 

“In swine feeds, the third largest 
group of formula feeds,” Dr. Bethke 
went on, “the trend is to greater em- 


RALPH KNEELAND 
He brought good news. 


phasis on energy as in the poult 
dustry. In dairy feeds, dehy is us. 
calf starters but not generally in 

for dry or producing cows.” 

Dr. Bethke does not “expect 
thing in the foreseeable future 
will reduce the percentage lev. 
cattle feeds.” He urged dehydr 
to deliver.a product that meet: 
needs of the purchaser. 


Poultry 

Concluding speaker for the m 
ing session on Jan. 29 was Hoba:: R. 
Halloran, California feed consu!:;nt. 
Mr. Halloran had his subject, “New 
Day in Poultry Nutrition.” Mr. Hall- 
oran noted that the industry’s operat- 
ing costs have been going up and 
prices down. The feed consultant de- 
clared that the future of dehy depends 
on electronics. 

“Dehy, along with other ingre- 
dients, will be sold or not sold on cal- 
culations by electronic computers,” 
Mr. Halloran stated. 

Using slides, Mr. Halloran gave an 
indication of the usage of dehy at 
various price levels, under an electron- 
ically-computed least-cost formula. 
This method is called linear program- 
ming. 

Mr. Halloran concluded, “The de- 
hydrated alfalfa meal industry has to 
look forward. Services must be devel: 
oped. Certainly feed manufacturers 
cannot utilize large quantities of de- 
hydrated alfalfa meal in many parts 
of the country because of the often 
relatively high price. It is essential that 
the dehydrators stay in business be- 
cause of the importance of this prod- 
uct for feeds.” 

He challenged dehydrators to devel- 
op other outlets and use the meal in 
other products such as the use of dehy 
pellets for ruminants. 


Nutrition Panel 

The afternoon program on Jan. 29 
was devoted to nutrition. Speaking 
were Dr. H. O. Kunkel of Texas A & 
M College, Dr. C. F. Huffman of 
Michigan State University, and Dr. 
W.N. McMillen of A. E. Staley Mfg. 
Co., Decatur, 

Dr. Kunkel, who discussed dehy for 
ruminants, was highly optimistic in 
discussing dehy’s future. He point-d 
out that alfalfa now “is well used in 
beef cattle production.” Dr. Kuni el 
cited various college experime: ts 
showing excellent results with alfa ‘a 
for ruminants, 

“Experiments indicate that alfalfa is 
an excellent source of unidentifi-d 
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fac ors which increase its value,” he 
sai. “There is ample evidence to show 
thc value of dehy over sun-cured al- 
fala.” 

( ne of dehydrated alfalfa’s key roles 
is ) aid digestion. Dr. Kunkel noted 
th: alfalfa estrogens appear to stim- 
ul: e growth. He explained that tests 
inc cate that dehy has estrogenic qual- 
itic which do the growth stimulation 
jot The estrogenic value of dehy var- 
ies is to the time of cutting. 

ir. Kunkel stated, “We may soon 
be relleting complete feeds for rumi- 
na: ts in which alfalfa is the sole source 
of oughage.” 
Dehy for Dairy 

‘Aichigan State University has been 
do1g work with dehy for dairy cows. 
Dr Huffman summarized this and 
other work. He commented that there 
is: trend towards greater use of non- 
legame roughages, especially corn si- 
lage, due to a greater appreciation of 
the value of corn silage in the dairy 
ration. 

The Michigan work involved the 
supplementary value of dehy pellets 
in rations high in corn silages and ma- 
ture grass hay for dairy cows. It also 
included studies concerning the effect 
of supplementing hay-corn silage- 
grain rations with dehydrated pellets 
30 days before and 60 days following 
calving on the peak milk production. 

“Results of this first study look en- 
couraging for the use of pellets as a 
supplement to the type of roughage 
ration used in these studies,” Dr. Huff- 
man said. “However, it should be 
pointed out that these data are very 
preliminary and should be regarded 
as such.” 

For Swine 

Another challenge to dehydrators 
was issued by Dr. McMillen in his 
discussion of dehy’s place in swine nu- 
tritition: “There is a need for proof 
that a low level of dehy is of value, 
especially with brood sows. The value 
o! dehy needs proof.” 

Dr. McMillen commented that the 
b. st evidence that dehydrated alfalfa 
is valuable in swine feeding “is that 
Pp actically all commercial feeds, except 
Pp e-starters and some starters, have it 
i cluded in the formulas and on the 
fed tags.” 

He stated, “Even though rather 
s :all amounts are used, there are good 
r asons to believe that there will be an 
i crease in the amount of dehydrated 
@ .falfa meal in swine rations.” 

As reasons, he cited the likely in- 
zase in numbers of hogs, the trend 
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towards confinement feeding, and a 
feeling that more dehy should be used 
in confinement rations. 

“Rations are continually being re- 
evaluated in the light of new nutrient 
materials and feed additives. Dehy 
will be continually appraised in light 
of continuing nutrition progress.” 

The production end of the dehy- 
drating industry was spotlighted the 
morning of Jan. 30. Frank Allen of 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co.'s equip- 
ment division at Kansas City spoke 
first. 

His subject was “What's New in 
Pelleting.” Mr. Allen pointed out that 
pelleting has made some radical 
changes in the processing and handling 
of feeds, contributing to degsifica- 
tion, homogeneous ration in each pel- 
let, easier storage, greater flowability, 
and various nutritional advantages. 

“The current trend is towards pel- 
leting of complete rations,” Mr. Allen 
declared. “The trend is gaining mo- 
mentum. In line with complete pellets, 
it does not seem feasible that the serv- 
ice can be done [on the farm} and 
dehydrators can profit from providing 
central location services.” 

Mr. Allen noted that many feed 
mills are establishing “satellite” sta- 


GIVE HIM ADVICE 
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Remind him to order 
Morton T-M Salt. See page 59. 


tions. He felt this may be a good prac- 
tice for dehydrators, especially if com- 
plete pelleted forage rations come into 
practice. 

The ADM executive described sev- 
eral pelleting methods and experiments 
with feeding pellets to cattle and 
lambs. He reported that cattle and 
lambs performed better on pellets than 
baled or chopped hay. 


“Pelleting can make a decided con- 


tribution to the dehy industry,” Mr. 
Allen concluded. 


Food & Drug 

Ralph Kneeland followed Mr. Allen 
on the morning program. His an- 
nouncement of the approval of Santo- 
quin came at the conclusion of his dis- 
cussion of labeling. 

He particularly attacked the long 
chemical names of ingredients for 
which there sometimes are no alter- 
natives. Mr. Kneeland pointed out that 
both government and private industry 
are concerned about these names and 
suggested that an industry committee 
or some other mechanism be set up to 
find appropriate synonyms. 

What should dehydrators do about 
quality control? That question was an- 
swered by Robert Fulton of the alfalfa 
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division at Kansas City of Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co. He divided his 
control suggestion into three parts: 
agronomy; harvesting, dehydrating, 
and pelleting methods; ,and storage 
and handling. 

Under agronomy, Mr. Fulton point- 
ed out that dehydrators can exercise 
some control over seed selection and 
certification, fertilizers, and disease 
and insect control. Dehydrators have 
a direct influence on the time of cut- 
ting, he stated. 

Under harvesting, dehydrating, and 
pelleting, stressed was that time is of 
the biggest importance. Mr. Fulton 
commented that considerable research 
is needed in storage and handling of 
dehy. 


Burky’s View 
Windup speaker during the Jan. 29 
forenoon was E. R. Burkholder of 
Nebraska Farm Products, Inc., Cozad. 
His topic concerned plant management 
and costs. 
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Using his own business as a basis 

for statistics, Mr. Burkholder declared, 
“We can be proud of our advances. 
However, we still have a long way to 
go.” 
He stated that price “is not a pro- 
duction or sales problem. It is a man- 
agement problem.” Mr. Burkholder 
said dehydrators should not be con’ 
cerned with carryovers, but should 
consider them a cushion. 

“The problem that everyone wants 
to clean out by May 1 is a psycholog- 
ical problem and we should use the 
carryover to be able to supply our 
customers all the time. It’s up to man- 
agement to take its share of the cush- 
ion. 


* Economic Angle 


The potential for dehy in formula 
feed was covered by Dr. L. C. Cun- 
ningham of Cornell University. Dr. 
Cunningham opened his discussion by 
noting the significance to every pro- 
ducer of any feed ingredient that we 
are in a period of an expanding live- 
stock economy in the United States. 

Asked Dr. Cunningham: “How does 
alfalfa meal fit into the total feed and 
the commercial feed picture at pres- 
ent? Among selected feed ingredients, 
alfalfa meal tonnage is more than three 
times as large as the tonnage of brew- 
ers dried grains, or distillers dried 
grains, or fish meal and solubles, he 
answered. 

“It is more than double the tonnage 
of linseed meal, more than equals the 
tonnage of gluten feed and meal, and 
approaches in volume. tankage and 
meat meal.” 

Dr. Cunningham said the potential 
for alfalfa meal in commercial feeds 
lies in two broad areas: in existing ra- 
tions but increased because of the ex- 
panding livestock economy, and in the 
rapidly changing technology of live- 
stock and poultry production. 
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ADA Officers, Directc:s 

Ralph Beermann of Beermann F 
Dehydrating Co., Dakota City, 
was elected president of the Amer 
Dehydrators association to suc 
Robert Pharo of Keystone Dehy +a- 
tors, Nazareth, Pa. Named vice p -sj- 
dents were Richard G. Brierley of 
cher-Daniels-Midland Co. and.J. M. 
Schrum of Sugarland Industries, | .- 


an 
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RALPH BEERMANN 
(The Feed Bag Photo) 


Sugarland, Tex. Capable Joseph Chris- 
man continues as executive vice presi- 
dent and Miss Eunice Hunt as sec- 
retary. 

New directors are: Martin Trued, 
Topeka, Kan.; W. H. Healey, Gothen: 
burg, Neb.; Wayne Oxley, Wiley, 
Colo.; Harold Spencer, Iowa City; 
and John Quirk, Hastings, Neb. They 
succeed J. D. Cole, J. J. Dillard, J. B. 
Merryfield, Kenneth Morrison, and 
the late Charles Reyher. 


In the latter, he said, “alfalfa meal 
can play an increasingly significant role 
in the feeding of pullets, pigs, dairy 
cows, beef cattle, and sheep.” 

Professional speakers Bryan Blalock 
of the Borden Co. and Joseph E. Bur 
ger of H. V. Nootbaar & Co. added 
zest to the program while delivering 
thought provoking messages. 

Handshakes were many on regis 
tration day on Jan. 28. An unknown 
Mr. Dehy had been selected and the 
seventh person to shake his hand w-s 
given a sackful of silver. Lowell Bee*- 
mann of Dakota City, Neb., proved ‘0 
be Mr. Dehy and Jack Schiller of Oz« 
Harbor, Ohio, the winning han: - 
shaker. 
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ew Spaces Remain 
For Big Feed Show 


Only a very few spaces still remain 
{. - exhibitors at the National Feed 
S ow exhibit for May 10-13 at the 
C nrad Hilton hotel, Chicago. The 
st ow again will be held with the con- 
vc ‘tion of the American Feed Manu- 
fa \urers association, as it was in 1957. 

Aany exhibitors are planning un- 
us al and educational exhibits. Ma- 
ch nery to equip any size feed plant or 
grin elevator will be on display. It 
wl permit close examination and 
comparison of equipment for the dec- 
ac> of competition ahead. 

in addition to the equipment exhib- 
its, almost half the space will be used 
by firms who sell ingredients or serv- 
ices to the feed manufacturing indus- 
try. An attendance of 3,000 persons is 
anticipated. 

Exhibits will be in both the north 
and south halls in the lower level of 
the Hilton hotel. The show will start 
at noon on Sunday, May 10, and will 
be open until 7 p.m. This will be “ad- 
vance look” day when no admission 
badge will be required. 

Starting May 11 at 11 a.m., admis- 
sion will be by AFMA registration 
badge only. This is the day when AF- 
MA holds its important committee 
meetings. AFMA has convention ses- 
sions scheduled Tuesday and Wednes- 
day mornings, May 12 and 13, and the 
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feed show will be open during the 
afternoon of both days. 


Those firms who have not already 
taken space at the show and would 
like to parade their products or serv- 
ices before the top firms in the feed 
industry should contact Eldon H. 
Roesler, the show manager, at 1712 
W. St. Paul av., Milwaukee, imme- 
diately before all space has been as- 
signed. The phone number is WEst 
3-3690, 

Exhibitors who had taken space as 
of press time include: 

Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago, Ill. 
John Andrews, Artist, Omaha 


Andrews Machine Co., Decatur, Ill. 
Aeroglide Corp., Raleigh, N. C. 
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lege tests. 
Write DIAMOND V MILLS, Inc. 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


LIVE YEAST CULTURE 
For 28 Years a Proven and Dependable Source of 
ENZYMES 
UNIDENTIFIED GROWTH FACTORS 
NATURAL B COMPLEX VITAMINS 
Better assimilation — Lower feed cost 
Write 
WESTERN YEAST COMPANY 
CHILLICOTHE ILLINOIS 
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Allied Chemical Corp., New York City 
Allied Industries, Inc., Waupaca, Wis. 
American Cyanamid Co., New York City 
Appraisal Service Co., Minneapolis 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis 
Armour & Co., Chicago 
Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co., Inc., 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
C. O. Bartlett & Snow Co., Cleveland 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Minneapolis 
Paul O. Berg, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Borden Co., New York City 
Brewers Yeast Council, Inc., Chicago 
Burrows Equipment Co., Evanston, Ill. 
Butler Mfg. Co., Kansas City 
California Pellet Mill Co., 
Crawfordsville, Ind. 
Champion Portable Mill Co., Minneapolis 
Chase Bag Co., New York City 
Chemo Puro Mfg. Corp., Newark, N. J. 
Columbian Steel Tank Co., Kansas City 
Commercial Solvents Corp., New York City 
Daffin Mfg. Co., Lancaster, Pa. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Clair, Mich. 
Distillation Products Industries, 
Rochester, N. Y 
Distillers Feed Research Council, Cincinnati 
Dorsey Trailers, Elba, Ala. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours, Inc., 
Wilmington, Del. 
Eriez Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa. 
The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 
A. T. Ferrell & Co., Saginaw, Mich. 
Dave Fischbein Co., Minneapolis 
Flavor Corp. of America, Chicago 
Fuller Co., Catasaqua, Pa. 
Grain Processing Corp., Muscatine, Iowa 
B. F. Gump Co., Chicago 
Peter Hand Foundation, Chicago 
Hardy Salt Co., St. Louis 
Hardy Scales Co., Maywood, Calif. 
Hayes & Stolz Industrial Mfg. Co., Inc., 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
Henderson Mfg. Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 
Hot Spot Detector, Inc., Des Moines 
S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corp., 
Skokie, Ill. 
International Salt Co., Scranton, Pa. 
Jacobson Machine Works, Minneapolis 
Kraft Food Co., Chicago 
Lakeland Engineering & Equipment Co., 
Minneapolis 
McKesson & Robbins, Inc., New York City 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. 
Morton Salt Co., Chicago 
Myers-Sherman Co., Streator, Ill. 
National Alfalfa Dehydrating & Milling Co., 
Kansas City 
National Cotton Council, Memphis, Tenn. 
National Renderers Association, Chicago 
Nichols, Inc., Exeter, N. H. 
Nopco Chemical Co., Newark, N. J. 
North American Mfg. Co., Sioux City, Iowa 
Pamco, Inc., Keota, Iowa 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn 
Prater Pulverizer Co., Chicago 


Rapids Machinery Co., Inc., Marion, Iowa 
Richardson Scale Co., Clifton, N. J. 
Roskamp Huller Mfg. Co., Cedar Falls, lowa 
Ross Machine & Mill Supply, Inc., 

Oklahoma City 
Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories, Inc., 

Charles City, Iowa 
Schutte Pulverizer Co., Inc., Buffalo 
Seedburo Equipment Co., Chicago 
W. J. Small Co., Kansas City 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Muncy, Pa. 
Sterwin Chemicals, Inc., New York City 
Stone Mountain Grit Co., Lithonia, Ga. 
Southwestern Engineering Corp., 

Los Angeles 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Minneapolis 
Taste Engineering, Inc., Chicago 
Tobias Enterprises, Chicago 
Toledo Scale Co., Toledo 
Union Bag - Camp Paper Corp., 

New York City 
Union Special Machine Co., Chicago 
Universal Hoist & Mfg. Co., 

Cedar Falls, Iowa 
Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., Belleville, N. J. 
Watt Publishing Co., Mount Morris, Ill. 
Wenger Mixer Mfg. Co., Sabetha, Kan. 
Western Condensing Co., Appleton, Wis. 
Whitmoyer Laboratories, Inc., 

Myerstown, Pa. 


Spencer Kellogg Research 
Chief Takes Campus Post 


Returning to his alma mater, the Uni- 
versity of Idaho, to serve as professor of 
chemistry and head of the department of 
physical sciences is Dr. Malcolm M. Ren- 
frew. 

Dr. Renfrew had been director of re- 
search and development for Spencer Kel- 
logg & Sons, Buffalo, since 1954. He had 
previously served in a similar capacity for 
Du Pont and General Mills. 

The new department head recently re- 
turned from Europe, where he had been 
studying the physical science departments 
of universities and colleges of various 
countries. He is a native of Spokane, Wash., 
and the holder of numerous patents in the 
chemical field. 


Intermountain Elevator Co., Longmont, 
Colo., recently installed a new Blue Streak 
hammer mill. 


AID FROM CYANAMID 
Mississippi State University has accepted 
a grant-in-aid from American Cyanamid Co., 
New York City, to help in studying system- 
ic insecticides and their effect on cattle 
grubs. Heading the investigation will be 
Dr. W. W. Neel. 


Milwaukee's EXCLUSIVE Feed Broker 


BRoadway 2-4580 @ 


FOR FAST COURTEOUS SERVICE 
— CALL—GABRIELSON 


GABRIELSON FEE D S—Ask For Fred Gabrielson 
522 Grain Exchange Bldg. © 


All Feeds And Ingredients 


Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


SOYBEAN MEAL . . . MILLFEEDS 


LINSEED MEAL 
A. L. Stanchfield, Incorporated 


Wholesale Grain and Feed Merchants 
422 Flour Exchange Bldg. Minneapolis 


Feed Ingredients 
of All Kinds 


North East Feed Mill Company 
Minneapolis 13 Minnesota 
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Classified | 


RATES: 10 cents per word. Minimu: 
charge $2.00. Positions wanted adve- 
tisements, not to exceed 25 word. 
$1.00, payable in advance. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—New or used 80600E or 80« » 
sewing machine heads, Whizzer conveyors, © . 
ging scales and bins. Write Winborns, Will: x 

urg, lowa. 


FEED MIXER—One ton capacity—floor | ~ 
feed has motor—latest style machine—used :*- 
time. Write K-D-15, c/o The Feed Bag. 


PRICED for quick sale — Four 1%4-ton - 
spiral vertical feed mixers with motors 2nd 
starters. One Kelly-Duplex twin molasses mixer 
with incline auger complete with motors and 
starters. One Kelly-Duplex drag line. Also, write 
for prices and bulletins on Allied super biend 
mixers, Allied bucket elevators, Allied vertical 
screw conveyors, Allied Multiveyors, WaBugzvies, 
Weight-O-Bulk buggies, bag trucks, and other 
Allied superior 


uality products. Allied Indus- 
tries, Inc., P.O. 


ox 192, Waupaca, Wis. 


HAMMER MILL—Has 50 HP motor—used 
only short time. Like new. Bargain for cash. 
Write BA-120, c/o The Feed Bag. 


CORN CUTTER—grader—polisher—aspirator, 
3,000 lbs. per hr. A-1 condition, guarantee. Write 
LE-21, c/o The Feed Bag. 


ONE 14-40 


nder with or without motors; 
one 17-40 grinder with or without motors, fac- 
tory rebuilt guaranteed equivalent to new. These 
are replacement machines for larger units. D. E. 
Hughes Co., Hopkins, Mich. 


LATE 1956 Champion mobile feed unit, with 
molasses tank and blender. Two-ton upright 
mixer mounted on two-ton Ford cabover truck 
with two-speed axle. All in excellent condition. 
oad — Raymond Oleson, Livington, Wis. 

one: 71. 


FIELD SEED 


SEED for sale wholesale. Minhafer and Bur- 
nett oats. Harosay, Chippewa, Comet, or Acme 
soybeans. Buy direct from certified grower. J. H. 
Schrooten, RFD 1, Fairmont, Minn. 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


SALE: Dewatering presses, Davenport num- 
bers 1A, 2A, and 3A, Louisville eight-roll 36 
inches, Aluminum tanks 4,000, 2,100, 1,300 gal- 
lon Spiral ribbon mixers 200, 75 cubic feet. Six 
Louisville rotary steam tube drivers, six feet by 
50 feet, six feet by 30 feet, six feet by 25 feet. 
Bucket ‘elevator, screw conveyor, trough con- 
vere, etc. Perry, 1410 N. Sixth st., Philadelphia 
22, Pa. 


West Germany to Import 


More U.S. Hog Products 


Lower West German hog production in 
1959 should favor United States exports of 
variety meats, backfat, and lard to that 
country, according to the Department of 
Agriculture. 

In an effort to control rising livestock 
and meat prices, the West German ministry 
of agriculture will allow more imports of 
meat this year. Frozen beef will again be 
taken from Argentina, Brazil, and Urugu.y. 


A Complete Assortment of 
HIGH QUALITY INGREDIENT: 


MANEY BROTHERS 


MILL and ELEVATOR COMPAN' 


MINNEAPOLIS SINCE 1884 MINNESOT 
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Advertisers in The Feed Bag 


: d Chemical Corp. — Nitrogen Division ............... 57 National Renderers Association ................-.....005. 76 
Blat ford Gall Meal Co. Inside Front Philip R. Park, Inc. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corp. .................. 4 U. S. Industrial Chemicals Co. .........5...82.. 00200. 
N tional Cottonseed Products Association ................. Wisconsin Agriculturist & Farmer ................ 
N tional Distillers Products Co. .............--..5.5 55005: 14 Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation .................. 95 


She’s on the Last Lap in Her Race for Matrimony 
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WHATS YOUR SIMPLE! | OPERATE 
SECRET, BILL? \A CALIFORNIA ap 
| HAVE NOTHING \ USE ONLY GENUIN := 
BUT TROUBLE WITH CPM PARTS ! 

MY PELLET MILL! 


Bill knows from experience: there's no substitute for genuin 
CPM factory parts. If you operate California Pellet Mills 
(and the chances are you do), better always get genuine CPM 
parts. With substitute parts, well, who can tell? 


cPimn CALIFORNIA PELLET 
MILL COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO * CRAWFORDSVILLE * NO. KANSAS CITY 


Sales & Service Representatives also in: Albany « Amarillo « Atlanta « Columbus 
Davenport « Denver « Fort Worth « Los Angeles « Memphis « Minneapolisl 


Omaha e« Richmond Seattle « St. Louis 


Civ 


100% condensed fish solubles equivalent. 
A dehydrated condensed fish soluble product. 


Economical — Uniform Source of FISH FACTORS 


New 
Sol-O-Meeno is equal pound for pound 
to liquid condensed fish solubles. 


DRY — FREE FLOWING 


A ‘standard in the Feed industry for more than 50 
= years, BUFFALO Corn Gluten Feed is preferred by oe New f 
dairymen because it has proven one of the best milk .1.0.Meeno is packed 
producing ingredients. Make your mix a fully bal- 
anced ration for top milk production—use BUFFALO the 2% level fish solu- 
bles normally recom- 
Corn Gluten Feed. ; mended. 
25: gg No Poultry or Swine Feed is complete 
?==: CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY without the all-important 
= 17 Battery Place +» New York 4, N.Y. Growth Factor(s) found in FISH SOLUBLES. 
; 327 South LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Ill. Phone HArrison 7-15 8 
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Add free salesman your 


A Murphy man making calls in your area 
can mean new customers, new profits for you 


When you extend your sales effort out into the feedlot, 
you can expect to get more new customers, more repeat 
customers, and more new profits from your feed busi- 
ness. Now, you can do this with the sales help of your 
Murphy-man. He will make farm calls for you regu- 
larly, and every feed sale he makes in your trade area 
will go through your dealership. 

Capture business that’s passing you by... Surveys 
reveal that about 40% of all feed sold is by-passing feed 
dealers. With top quality Murphy feeds and the service 
offered by your Murphy-man, you can go after those 


sales ... sales that can mean new customers... new 
profits for you. 
Xeep customers sold ... Your Murphy-man has a 


wealth of livestock and poultry feeding and manage- 


ment information and training. He’s an experienced 
feed salesman you can trust. His advice on feeding and 
management problems can help keep your customers 
sold—with dependable Murphy products and real farm 
service. 


Get free sales training for your employees 
... Your employees will sell more when they know 
how to sell. A trained sales staff means better service 
for your customers, and more business for you. Your 
Murphy-man will be glad to set up a regular sales 
training program. 
Add the Murphy-man to your sales staff, soon. His help 
can make a big difference in your business. For further 
information, write the Murphy Products Company, 
Burlington, Wisconsin. 


New customers...new business...new profits wth MMURPHY’S 


MURPHY PRODUCTS COMPANY, BURLINGTON, WISCONSIN 
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WHEAT STANDARD 
MIDDLINGS RED DOG 


WHEAT BR 
FLOU 


AND GROUND WHEAT cade wae 


we 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


FLOUR MILLS 
660 GRAIN EXCHANGE <qQ> MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Ry 
As near as your telephone FE 3-151 4 
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